CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


JUNE 1937. 


LONDON: May 12, 1937. 


The King and Queen of England’s ancient growth, 
By the twin rights of blood and service placed, 
Pass with the world’s acclaim to crown and oath, 
And loyalty and love are interlaced. 

G. 


AN ECHO OF CAWNPORE: JUNE, 1857. 
BY MAUD DIVER. 


Kill or be killed, live or die, they shall know we are soldiers and men ; 
Backward they reel like the wave, like the wave flinging forward again . . . 
Praise to our Indian brothers ; let the dark face have its due! 
Thanks to the kindly dark faces who fought with us, faithful and true... 
Men will forget what we suffer, and not what we do. 

—TENNYSON. 


I, 
EIGHTY years ago: another India, another England, barely 
recognisable to modern eyes. In that dread summer of 
1857, the treachery and after-horrors of Cawnpore were 
fresh in the minds of British men and women. To the 
present generation, the tragedy, if known at all, survives as 
a dim and distant nightmare, best forgotten. Yet to-day 
there hangs in a Somerset country house one of the few 
remaining relics of that terrible time ; a faded letter framed in 
double glass—so that all may be read—written by the 
owner’s grandmother, Mrs. Larkins, on the oth of June, 
four days after the actual siege had begun. It was addressed 
to her husband’s sister, then in charge of four elder children 
at home ; three younger ones being still in India with her 
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and her husband, Major George Larkins, who commanded 
a battery of Bengal Artillery. 


“I write this, dearest Henrietta, in the belief that our time of 
departure is come. The whole of the troops rose here, and we 
took refuge in a barrack. We are so hemmed in by over powering 
numbers, that there seems no hope of escape. Only about forty 
European soldiers are left out of a hundred and twenty men, a 
sad number to hold out against such an awful enemy. They have 
six guns against us ; the walls are going. This is an awful hour, 
my darling Henrietta; Jessie Emily and George cling to us. 
Dearest George has been well, up till to-day, out day and night ; 
but he is now, I grieve to say, obliged to abandon his post. Many 
brave men have fallen to-day. The siege has lasted four days ! 
Let this be a warning to your Government never again to place 
British officers and men in such a pitiable position; only a 
hundred and twenty European soldiers at Cawnpore. It is sad 
and painful to reflect that our lives are to be sacrificed in such a 
condition. Give my love to my sweet girls . . . we leave them 
all in the hands of God and your tender watching. My dear love 
to all my friends. We hope to meet, and part no more, where 
we shall serve our God without weariness. . . . Peace, dearest 
Henrietta, that passeth knowledge, be with you. My gratitude 
to you is unbounded. I have given this to Uluma (ayah) who 
wishes to escape... 


A curious coincidence—presently to be told—attaches to 
that brave yet pitiful letter, one of the last that left the doomed 
cantonments, to reach England nearly two years after all 
was over—a veritable voice from the dead. 

Only a month earlier Mrs. Larkins was writing cheerfully 
of trivial family affairs to a brother at home : 


* We have good tidings of our three little girls with their kind 
Aunt, who has just changed her residence and come close to London, 
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to a very gay neighbourhood—Alexandra Park, Esher... I 
have, thank God, a good account to give of my dearest one. He 
commands the Cawnpore Artillery division. Disaffection among 
the sepoys here called forth his abilities and caused a handsome 
report to be sent to the Commander in Chief... . If health be 
granted us, we ought ere long to be rich. . . . But it is wonderful 
to notice how an officer's expenses increase with rank. The other 
day a regimental bill came for Rs.1400 ; and a few days after, for 
Rs.800! I was quite astonished.’ 


Increasing astonishment, sharpened by terror and torment, 
was to be her portion before that fatal month was out. 

Possibly no single officer in Cawnpore would have believed 
in the fire that smouldered under the sullen rumble of 
‘ disaffection,’ though one had risen from the dead to foretell 
their impending doom. Only a few far-sighted men, like 
Sir Henry Lawrence, had long foreseen the inevitable out- 
come of discipline dangerously relaxed, of too many officers 
exchanging regimental duty for the more promising fields 
of staff and political employ, too many British regiments 
despatched to Persia and the Crimea, though their presence 
had never been more urgently needed in India. For the 
whole Bengal army was seething with incipient Mutiny, 
with a spirit of arrogance quickened by an increasing sense 
of its power. The sepoys, at that time, outnumbered 
British soldiers by ten to one—and they knew it ; knew that 


the bulk of their own white officers believed in them, as a 


father believes in his children. They themselves believed 
that by a concerted rising and wholesale massacre they might 
succeed in almost exterminating the accursed race, and 
freeing India from British rule : a belief that accounted for 
much murderous slaughter even of women and children, 
normally safe from molestation in the East. 
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In that fateful spring of 1857 the air was full of vague 
portents and misgivings, a sense of insecurity more unnerving 
than obvious danger. Among Indians there was talk of a 
prophecy that the hundredth year after Clive’s decisive 
victory at Plassey would bring about another marked change 
in India’s history—as in truth it did, though not in the way 
they desired and dreamed. Far and wide, the word went 


forth that the Brahmin army must arise and slay and rule 


the land, or they would all be converted by violence into . 


Christians and slaves. From village to village, from hand 
to hand passed the mysterious chupattis, signifying trouble 
to come. Now it would be a couple of fakirs, now a gang 
of gypsies, or a string of camel drivers: all bearing the same 
fateful message : ‘The end is at hand.’ 

Yet even in early May—a week before the first horrors 
and blunders at Meerut—the word ‘ Mutiny” had scarcely 
been breathed at Cawnpore. 

A large, important military and civil station, it sprawled 
along the south bank of the Ganges ; its population of whites 
and half-whites numbering more than a thousand souls ; its 
garrison composed of three sepoy Infantry regiments, one 
of Native cavalry and a company of artillery ; a force of 
three thousand men, amounting—though they knew it not— 
to three thousand potential foes. Of British troops, not even 
a battalion to balance that dangerous disproportion. There 
were but three hundred white soldiers from different units ; 
eighty of them invalids from the 32nd Regiment, at Lucknow. 

Probably the disproportion troubled few, if any, officers 
of the garrison, certainly not General Sir Hugh Wheeler, 
in whose eyes the three thousand were as stanch as the three 
hundred, though individually the British soldier might be 
the better man. Untroubled by any whisper of impending 
doom, that isolated community was immersed in the normal 
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round of Indian social life; everyone meeting everyone 
daily at the Club, on the racecourse, or round the inevitable 
bandstand—the up-country centre of fashion. There were 
the usual dances and dinners and ambling drives along roads 
ankle-deep in dust, with the eternal variant of love-making 
to mitigate the boredom of gossip and gambling. 

And all the while none guessed how, night after night, 
the sepoys squatted in their mud-built lines, discussing, over 
the evening hookah, their part in the programme of the 
great rising. A change of tone in the servants was noticed 
by a few. The cook, if reproved, would be sulky or 
insolent ; the bhisti ‘forgot’ to fill the bath, the butler to 
ice the Moselle. The bearer would sit smoking near the 
open drawing-room door, or come into ‘the Presence’ 
bare-headed when the Sahib and his horse-whip were safe 
out ofthe way. The English, at that time, were apt to despise 
their servants, to whom so many afterwards owed their lives, 
while they implicitly believed in the sepoys, who were 
plotting their extermination. Nor did even the shrewdest 
suspect the secret animosity hidden behind the smiling mask 
of Cawnpore’s local Maharajah, destined to become known 
throughout India and England as the execrated Nana Sahib, 
evil genius of the siege, treachery and massacre—the most 
dastardly in British Indian annals. 

By name Sarik Dandu Punt, he was but one among the 
many disgruntled chiefs and princes who had been scattered 
throughout India by the British policy of annexation, so 
vigorously pursued by Lord Dalhousie that it became 
associated with his name. The Nana’s personal grievance 
had sprung from his adoption by a certain Mahratta chief, 
who had been plausibly banished from his kingdom, pen- 
sioned off with a trifle of 80,000 a year and lodged in a princely 
palace at Bithur on the Ganges, twelve miles above Cawn- 
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pore. Lacking an heir to inherit his wealth, and perform 
the funeral offices for his soul, he had resorted to the recog- 
nised Hindu practice of adoption ; the chosen heir being 
entitled to all rights and privileges of a legitimate son. But 
when Dandu Punt claimed as his right a continuance of his 
father’s pension, the claim was disallowed both by Lord 
Dalhousie and the East India Company. Between them, 
they had planted in his heart a seed of bitter resentment, that 
was to bear terrible fruit, in due season. 

To the Cawnpore garrison, ignorant of his grievance, he 
seemed a friendly young prince, generous, hospitable and 
well favoured, though already cumbered with the unhealthy 
corpulence of one who hardly ever walked a yard except 
from his divan to his bath or his food. His stables full of 
horses, camels and elephants were at their service. In his 
banqueting hall, gay with mirrors and chandeliers, he would 
give balls and dinners in English style. He played an 
excellent game of billiards ; gave hunting parties for the men, 
picnics and costly shawls to the ladies. If a subaltern’s wife 
needed change of air, a royal carriage and palace apartments 
would be offered to the young pair. If a civilian had over- 
worked himself, elephants and beaters would be supplied for 
a spell of sport in the jungle. Yet behind the smiling mask 
lurked his undying grudge against the British nation that had 
disallowed his just claim. ‘From the hour of his repulse 
to the hour of vengeance, his life was one long irony.’ 

And by now he must have seen, if his unsuspecting friends 
did not, that the time was at hand. 

Early in May, the English at Cawnpore had begun to feel 
uneasy over disturbing news from Agra. Something more 
than disturbing seemed to have happened at Meerut. Guns 
had been heard through the night of the roth and there were 
startling rumours from Delhi. Travellers, expected from the 
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north-west, failed to arrive. And all the while it was known 


in the city and the bazaar, through secret channels, that at 
Meerut the 3rd Light Cavalry had refused to bite the new 
greased cartridges, and had turned on their officers; that 
murder and arson were the order of the day, that the whole 
native garrison at Delhi—where not even a British company 
was quartered—had risen en masse, had butchered every white 
man, woman and child on whom they could lay hands. 
By the 19th, news of the worst was common knowledge in 
Cawnpore cantonments; and Mrs. Larkins was writing 
Home : 


‘We are in your thoughts no doubt, at these critical times, and I 
am thankful to have the power of telling you that here peace has 
been preserved, although the Sepoys have been ready to rise for 
the last three weeks on the slightest provocation. Only through 
good and prudent management have they been kept quiet. 

* General Anson (Commander in Chief) is now forced from the 
hills, and is marching with three Regiments of Europeans to recap~ 
ture Delhi: have there ever been such blunderings heard of ? It 
is a merciful thing for the country that there are a few heads at 
different stations who can rule the men. 

‘Our poor neighbours at Meerut and Delhi! Nothing is 
known authentic, except the murder of Simon Fraser, Mr. and Miss 
Jennings, Dr. Balfour, Captain Douglas of the Palace Guard, and 
many others whose names I know not. The poor bodies were 
stripped and thrown out on the streets of the city, and exposed 
till night, when their servants crept out and hid them from view. 
The Insurgents are now in the Fort with thirty lacs of rupees and 
possession of the powder magazine ; the other, Mr. Willoughby 
blew up, and it is feared blew himself up also. 

* Six Sowars on horses passed through here yesterday, and said 
they met ladies and gentlemen and children flying from Delhi, some 
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even on foot. The rebels threw down the bridge over the Jumna, 
and have completely cut off their own retreat when attacked. 

* The rebellion began with the 3rd Native Cavalry, eighty- 
three of whom refused the suspected cartridges, were tried by Native 
Officers, and sentenced to ten years in irons on the roads. They 
were sent off to jail under an European escort and left to the care of 
the usual guard. In the evening the whole Regiment rose, broke 
open the jail, and were joined by every Native Infantry Regiment 
at Meerut ; burnt and plundered every bungalow in their lines ; 
killed every European they could find. . . . 

* There is a great outcry against the blunders of General Anson 
and Lord Canning. ... Our present directors have need of 
wisdom, and if I had anything to say to the safety of India, I 
would allow these two gentlemen to eat their native air till they 
learnt more. The whole calamity is attributable to clumsy 
blundering. How distressing to know of these dear lives sacrificed ; 
and nothing can redeem them.’ 


Yet that was but the beginning of sorrows. 


Il. 


Not so, thought General Sir Hugh Wheeler, a veteran of 
seventy-five, who had spent fifty years in the country, and 
had married a high-caste Indian lady, worshipped his sepoys 
and would believe no ill of them. 

* All well at Cawnpore,’ he wired to Government on the 
18th. ‘ But excitement continues among the people. The 
final advance on Delhi will soon be made. . . . Calm and 
expert policy will reassure the public mind. The plague is, 
in truth, stayed.’ 

Lord Canning—unfairly censured—knew better than his 
optimistic General. Sir Henry Lawrence—only forty miles 
off at Lucknow—could -have told a different tale ; had, in 
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fact, already sent an urgent message begging Wheeler to put 
no trust in the Nana Sahib. But none can save the self- 
doomed. Sir Hugh had already asked his Rajah friend for 
military help, when sudden trouble with the 2nd Native 
Cavalry proved, even to him, that ‘ the plague ’ was far from 
stayed. In Cawnpore it had not yet begun. 

The Nana’s troops, when they arrived, were placed on 
guard over the British Treasury containing £100,000. It 
was even suggested that the women and children be sent for 
sanctuary (save the mark !) to his palace at Bithur. But 
English husbands vetoed the crazy plan. Instead, all were 
herded together in the disused Dragoon hospital : two large 
single-storey buildings, that were to be prepared for defence 
in case the troops gave more trouble. Yet there, ready to 
hand, was the Arsenal, an immense walled enclosure, well 
stocked with guns and ammunition, and protected in the 
rear by the Ganges. 

Blindly Wheeler chose two empty buildings, one of them 
fatally thatched, set in the open plain. Round them he 
built a mere mud wall four feet high by three feet thick ; 
and his precious store of provisions was enclosed by ‘a fence 
not high enough to keep out an active cow.’ What younger 
officers, with better heads on their shoulders, thought of 
these ineffective preparations can only be imagined, since no 
record remains beyond the apt comment of an Indian lawyer, 
whose written account survived the final disaster. ‘The 
Sahibs did the reverse of wisdom. ... They put a sword 
into the enemy’s hands and thrust their own heads forward.’ 


It was on the sth of June—a burning, breathless night in 
the worst month of India’s fiery furnace—that three pistol- 
shots and the flare of a huge conflagration startled the whole 
garrison into the knowledge that their hour had come. 
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Soon all was terror and confusion : bungalows blazing, the 
cavalry treasure chest seized. The flame of mutiny, once 
alight, spread fast and far. Three Native Infantry regiments 
followed the cavalry. Only a company of Gunners remained 
stanch to their guns. 

At dawn on the 6th, Nana Sahib sent a letter to his ‘ friend ’ 
the General announcing an immediate attack in force on that 
futile entrenchment, its two buildings packed with women 
and children, who should long since have been transferred 
to Allahabad. Now the whole garrison must hasten to join 
them at an hour’s notice : a thousand of them, all told, packed 
into accommodation designed for two hundred. Though 
half of them were men of every age and profession, only a 
hundred and twenty were British soldiers, not counting a 
few stray officers, whose sepoys had absconded—be it 
observed—without shooting them down. The remaining 
five hundred were women and children of all grades. 

No time was there for packing, for collecting personal 
treasures, They were lucky who had time even to dress. 
‘Half clad, unbreakfasted, confused and breathless, they 
huddled, like shipwrecked seafarers, within the fatal earth- 
works, which they entered only to suffer, and left only to 
die.’ 

Few could then have believed in the possibility of that 
mixed and feeble company holding their own for three weeks 
against overwhelming odds ; against the hourly torment of 
fierce heat—120° to 135° in the shade; against thirst and 
dust and flies, as thick as any plague of Egypt, crawling over 
them, their food, their faces, their undressed wounds. Need- 
less to say they died or were killed by the score ; yet all too 
many survived for the cruellest fate of all. — 

By noon on June the 7th, their feeble entrenchment was 
completely surrounded, raked by twenty-four-pound shot 
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from every point of the compass. From roofs and windows 
of neighbouring houses, crammed with sepoys, poured a 
harassing hail of bullets. Before the third evening, cannon 
and musketry between them had shattered all their doors 
and windows, their few screens and barricades of piled-up 
furniture. Shell and ball ranged through the naked rooms. 
Women and children were shot down or crushed to death, 
while the men, unable to protect them, carried on their 
unequal struggle, with small respite day or night against huge 
battering guns and mortars amply served from the British 
Arsenal so generously given into their hands. 

It was at this time that Mrs. Larkins wrote her last brave 
letter ; but the ayah, it seems, either could not or would 
not make her escape at once; clinging no doubt to her 
mistress as did many faithful native servants, to their ever- 
lasting credit. Unhappily, either through panic or prejudice, 
most of them were ill-repaid for their devotion. 

Night and day enemy fire ceased not ; and the fire of the 
June sun killed almost as many as did the round shot that 
raked the wretched earthworks, crashed through windows, 
or bullets that pattered on the walls like hail. Five desperate 
calls for help General Wheeler despatched to Allahabad. 
None appear to have arrived. Two letters reached Lucknow. 
But there also mutiny had flared up; and in any case no 
troops could now reach Cawnpore. For the Ganges flowed 


- between ; and the bridge of boats had been destroyed. By 


hook or. crook, under the triple tyranny of ball, bomb and 
bullet, they must endure to the inevitable end—— 

On the 8th evening there befell the major calamity all had 
dreaded and vainly tried to avert by placing bricks and tiles, 
at immense risk, over the fatal thatched roof of the large 
bungalow used chiefly for women and children and wounded 
men. But now, at last, the enemy succeeded in firing it, 
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by hurling on to it the blazing carcase of a dead animal. 
Dry thatch and rafters burnt like tow. The whole building 
was soon a very inferno : roar of flames, whistle of bullets, 
shrieks of the sufferers, few of whom could be saved for all 
the selfless courage of officers and men. 

Those few hours of horror deprived two hundred women 
and children of roof overhead and floor underfoot. By 
night they lay defenceless, huddled in the open ; by day they 
were exposed, bare-headed, to the pitiless sun. Any attempt 
at rough shelter built for them was promptly seen and des- 
troyed by a jubilant foe. Yet they were fortunate who 
died then—and not afterwards. 

By that time, Colonel Larkins had been killed; and it 
must have been now that the faithful ayah begged Mrs. 
Larkins and her three children to seek a measure of safety, 
if not comfort, in her own poor mud hut. And there they 
stayed with those simple kindly folk, while the dwindling 
remnant of fighting men—heroes, without a thought of the 
heroic—continued to hold at bay the Nana and his increasing 
horde of mutineers. 


Ill. 


On June the 23rd—anniversary of Plassey—the Nana 
resolved to deal a final smashing blow at these pestilential, 
undefeatable English who were killed and killed daily, yet 
persisted in fighting on. The cavalry troopers, on that day 
of shameful memory, bound themselves by a solemn oath, 
to conquer or perish: and indeed none doubted the issue. 

But the British also had the same anniversary to keep, in 
their own fashion, fired by the spirit of Captain Moore— 
the unknown hero of an epic siege that has been over- 
shadowed by the horrors that came after. 

It was a terrific attack at all points: here the troopers 
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advancing at full gallop ; there a dense array of infantry 
masked by skirmishers with bullet-proof bales of cotton- 
wool, backed by teams of artillery well served with 
ammunition. Yet, for all their number, and their fury, they 
did not prevail. 

The English shot down their teams and spiked their guns ; 
fired the bales of wool, hurled back the sharp-shooters and 
“sent those dense columns to the right about with unseemly 
haste.’ They taught the troopers of the 2nd Cavalry that 
their own broken vows and angered gods were “ less terrible 
than British valour in the last extremity.’ 

After that ignominious repulse, that tragic victory, nothing 
would induce the sepoys to face another encounter with those 
devils of Sahib-lag, who daily fought with increased gallantry, 
while they—who had looked for easy conquest and slaughter 
—now became a prey to disaffection and disgust. 

The Nana Sahib himself—perceiving their changed spirit 
and alive to the peril of delay—resolved to alter his own 
tactics; where he could not frighten to cajole, to ensnare 
those whom he could not defeat. With plausible guile, he 
announced his offer of safe conduct to Allahabad ‘ for all who 
are in no way connected with the acts of Lord Dalhousie.’ 

That curt, impudent proclamation involved a cruelly 
difficult decision for the unbeaten, who knew themselves 
virtually beaten by forces more irresistible than shot or shell. 
Had all been soldiers, they would, without question, have 
fought on to the end, sooner than stipulate with their own 
sepoys for the privilege of slinking away to safety. Cum- 
bered, as they were, with women and children and many 
wounded, discretion—or indiscretion—seemed the better 
part of valour, even to soldierly-minded Captain Moore, of 
whom it is written that ‘ wherever he passed, he left men 
something more courageous, and women something less 
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unhappy.’ They knew that the first downpour of the 
delayed monsoon would reduce their wretched entrench- 
ment to a morass of mud. They had no more ammunition, 
no medicines or instruments. They had, in fact, no choice. 
And they could not know that Havelock, urged by Lawrence, 
was at last bringing troops and guns to their aid. 

So they signed the hateful paper—the death-warrant of 
that mixed multitude, in which there was a woman and a 
child for every man, and every other man prostrate with 
wounds or disease. 

And there was Mrs. Larkins, safe in her ayah’s hut, 
beseeched by the devoted pair to remain with them in hiding 
till escape might be possible. The Nana, they declared, 
would keep no promises. She would be safer with them. 
At first she hesitated, because of her children : but in the end 
she did not dare to remain—the only white woman left in 
Cawnpore. Go with her own people she must, for all 
Uluma’s prayers and tears. To the faithful woman she 
entrusted a letter for her brother-—-then Governor of Bombay, 
also a ring that would be known as her property. Then she 
went out to join those fated ones who—in sheer relief from 
shot and shell—could not choose to hope against hope. 

‘ No prayer was said, no blessing invoked . . . before that 
inauspicious exodus.’ Formally conducted, they were 
marched down to the Sutti Chowra landing-place, on the 
Ganges—the few that could march. The rest went in doolies 
or on gaily painted elephants, with gilded tusks. 

And among the crowd of sepoys in ambush, watching 
their victims-to-be, one said to another: ‘They are taken 
from their fortress grandly. They go gladly. They know 
not what is before them.’ 

All too soon they knew. 

When at last the waiting boats were packed, and safety 
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seemed assured, a terrific fusillade broke out from buildings 


and bushes and the ravine that ran down to the river ; while 
Havelock was marching to their rescue, and Lawrence was 
despatching his last appeal to accept no terms from the 
Nana Sahib. 

Among those killed or drowned in that fiendish onslaught 
were Mrs. Larkins and her children: and one who wrote 
of it long after to her granddaughter, added—‘ I hope you 
will feel it was better than the well.’ 


IV. 


Not till fifty-seven years after, by a curious coincidence, 
did her son and daughters in England learn the full story 
of that letter and of the devoted ayah, who risked all to carry 
her message—and was dismissed unheard. 

Once again it was June, 1914—another fateful summer— 
when one of the daughters let her house to a family home 
on leave from India, lately stationed at Cawnpore. There 


in the library hung that sorrowful letter framed in double 


glass ; and the stranger, reading it with interest, remembered 
how her ayah—a native of Cawnpore—had told a tale of her 
own father and mother having sheltered an English lady and 
three children in ‘ the year of the Great Trouble,’ till all went 


_ out to be killed. She herself—a girl of sixteen at the time— 


could remember fragments of those tragic events : and so it 
befell that her mistress, leasing a house from a stranger, was 
able to reveal the fate of that tragic lady to those who loved 
her. More: when the family returned to India, they sought 
and found their former ayah ; and it was through her they 
learnt how Uluma—faithful to her trust—had worked her 
way through many dangers from Cawnpore to the door of 
Government House, Bombay ; had begged the Red Coated 
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Splendour, Chuprassi-in-Chief, to grant her an interview 
with the Burra Sahib, as she had an important letter to deliver 
and a tale to tell. But those were days when race-hatred and 
suspicion led to much deplorable cruelty and injustice. The 
Burra Sahib refused to admit an unauthorised stranger, whose 
tale might be a fable to cloak some murderous design. So 
the brave woman, turned away, could only leave her letter 
for the Great One and call God to witness that she had 
obeyed her beloved Memsahib’s last request. 

When the Great One read that letter, he was filled with 
dismay at having lost trace of her who alone could tell him 
how and where his sister had perished. All his efforts to 
find her proved unavailing. The spurned ayah had vanished 
as completely as a cup of water emptied into the sea. 

It remained for her own daughter and a brother, still 
living, to enlighten the son and daughters of her loved 
mistress fifty-seven years after; to assure them that Mrs. 
Larkins and her children, killed at the ghat, had at least been 
spared the awful three weeks of waiting with those who 
were held as prisoners till the very day of Havelock’s coming : 
had been spared the final hideous butchery—and the well. 
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DARK HORSES. 
BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


[At Merton Magna, in East Devon, live Richard Challice, wheelwright, Ivy, 

his wife, Leonard, Samson, and Linda, his children, and Verity, his old mother. 

Simon Pye, friendly, retired neighbour, engages Richard to look after his orchard 

and Linda as maidservant: he makes friends with the Challices and gives 

Richard his dream, a piece of land on which is a disused lime-kiln. Simon’s 
son, Gerald, visits his father and sets his snares for Linda.] 


VII. 
TWO TALKS. 


GgRALD received his money along with another lecture and 
was duly grateful for it. He had puzzled his parent of late, 
for Simon guessed that the young man’s enthusiasm for the 
country was not genuine and expected him to find reasons 
why he must now speedily return to his own life. As yet 
he had no inkling of the truth ; but he was not difficult to 
deceive, and though he doubted most of his son’s sentiments 
and opinions, he believed in his alleged indifference to 
women. Gerald lived a hard, active, clean life and there 
was no outward sign of certain inner preoccupations. 
The problem for Gerald was to see enough of Linda, and 
that he might do so, he now materially advanced their 
friendship. He knew that she was deeply interested in him 
and welcomed his attention; but need for secrecy still 
existed and he proceeded swiftly but delicately to learn 
whether she was prepared to share a secret with him. He 
sounded her, hinted at his desire for a talk, but declared that 
he should quite understand if she did not wish it. But she 
Vot. 155.—No. 930 47 
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was convinced ere now of his integrity, and her growing 
emotions in his presence all united to assure her that she was 
safe enough. He had more than once deprecated their 
brief chats and joked about the impossibility of getting a 
good talk and telling her about himself. When therefore 
he suggested the possibility of a private walk, anywhere she 
might like to take him, Linda was pleased at such a com- 
pliment and made no mystery about it. 

On her afternoon out she dressed in her best, met Gerald 
at Withy Platt Bridge and strolled into the sheltering arms 
of the old willows that made a jungle beside the river. Now 
he had a free hand, listened to Linda’s interests and expatiated 
on his own solitary life. He found that she was not on- 
coming though sympathetic. She contrived to let it be 
understood that he was paying her a great compliment. She 
said that her people would much appreciate his friendly 
act and made it clear that she intended to tell them how she 
had spent her afternoon. He did not attempt to alter this 
resolve at once, but spoke of her parents with warm regard, 
and gathered how her father was all in all to Linda. He 
perceived that she did not allow her imagination to run riot, 
or that she expected anything to hang upon this private 
meeting ; but he knew by a dozen unconscious signs that 
she delighted in his attention and found him already an 
addition to life. He insisted on his respect for women, in 
a way that no man troubles to do who really feels respect ; 
but from that point, feeling her to be receptive, he edged 
into the personal. Thus far, during their fitful intercourse, 
Linda had not discovered any sign that the young man felt 
the least personal interest in her, and that fact had made her 
less illusive than otherwise she might have been; but he 
had no mind to let the present opportunity pass without 
changing this attitude and opening her eyes. His purpose 
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was to establish a new relation which would enable him to 
see her oftener and create a secret understanding. He knew 
not as yet whether she was prepared to grant as much, but 
took the risk, building his hope on the signs that she had 
given of his attraction. He had taken a like line before and . 
proved successful. 

They sat on a fallen tree in complete seclusion presently 
and Gerald spoke. 

‘A man will drift along, Linda, without any thought of 
a future home and a loving woman to share it with him, 
until, some fine day, appears a woman to remind him of 
what he is missing. She may not be the woman he wants ; 
but there’s probably something about her to make him feel 
what an unfinished thing he is all alone. Other women 
don’t waken this sense of loss and mean nothing to him. 
He may hate them and they may have just the opposite effect 
upon his mind and make him thank his stars he’s a bachelor ; 
but a certain sort of woman, if she flashes into his life, 
wakes all the best and finest feelings in him and reminds 
him of what a perfect thing a happy, united married life 
can be. I suppose every girl thinks of marriage, too, some- 
times 2” 

‘I suppose they do, Mr. Pye. You can’t help thinking 
about it, because marriage is always under your eyes,’ she 
answered. ‘Half the people you know are married ; but 
you go in doubt, because you see a lot happy and contented 
and a lot that are neither.’ 

‘ The criterion of success or failure is the foundation,’ he 
said. ‘If the marriage was built on true, high-minded love, 
Linda, then it will last and be a triumph ; but if that wasn’t 
there, you get acrash. There must be love—the real thing— 
to keep it sound and equal to any shock. And, as I say, you 
come across a woman sometimes who seems to tell you what 
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the meaning of real love must be. And I dare say a girl 
will come across a man sometimes who seems to help her 
to see it too.’ 

“It might be like that between some people,’ she admitted. 

He meandered upon this theme and, finding her interested, 
returned to the starting-point. 

* Now I'll make a confession,’ he said. ‘I dare say when 
I began, you wondered if I was merely stating a theory, or 
telling you a personal experience ; and the answer to that 
is, I discovered it by personal experience. I know nothing 
about women and had never even thought of a wife who 
would care to share my busy existence until just that thing 
happened and I came across a woman who woke up the 
beauty of such a happening. I hadn’t known her twenty- 
four hours before she seemed to have opened a window in 
my poor wits, drawn up a blind and shown me what a 
precious lot I was missing.’ 

They sat side by side as he spoke and Gerald made a good 
deal of play with his eyes and his voice ; but he lifted not a 
finger in her direction and preserved his exalted attitude. 
Linda did not know what to say when he had finished and 
made no enquiry as to the source of his new inspirations, as 
he hoped she might. He designed that the answer to her 
inevitable question should advance his quest and launch him 
into deep water, but she did not put the question and he was 
surprised and put it for her. Thus, however, it lost some- 
thing of its value. 

“You'll ask me who it was that did those wonderful 
things for me, Linda,’ he proceeded as she was silent ;_ but 
then she did speak and indicated the gulf that she regarded 
as separating them. He felt it tiresome of her, for it indicated 
to Gerald how little way he had as yet made. 

“I shouldn’t think of asking such a question, Mr. Pye. 
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Nobody would have a right even in your own class of life, 
let alone out of it.’ 

He laughed and his passing vexation vanished, for here, 
was ample material. 

* As to class, there’s no such thing as class in love, Linda. 
I don’t know much about love, but I do know that much. 
Love makes the thought of class simply vulgar. A paltry, 
generally ridiculous distinction, like class distinction, simply 
can’t exist in the atmosphere of real love. Love moves on 
a plane of its own and flies with wings of its own. It is a 
magic like no other magic. It melts away every twopenny- 
halfpenny barrier that our absurd conventions may seek to 
lift. It’s a rainbow that turns all it touches into beauty. 
I'm sure that must be the real, living truth about love.’ 

Linda was impressed. 

*That’s poetry, I expect,’ she said. 

‘And poetry is the highest form of truth,’ he told her. 
“Great poetry is the nearest to truth we can get, Linda, and 
—another queer thing—though I never had much use for 
poetry, or gave it a thought, yet when that woman drew 
up the blind as I tell you, I felt that you can’t have love 
without poetry. You may not know it’s poetry, but you 
feel a lot of things you don’t understand, and some day you 
will probably see for yourself that love is poetry and makes 
you live poetry, though you never read, or wrote it.’ 

‘That’s too deep for me,’ said Linda. 

“Only because you haven’t loved a man yet. And now 
Pll tell you what you wouldn’t ask to know. But not if 
I’m boring you?’ 

* How would it matter to me, Mr. Pye, what woman made 
you happier in this queer fashion?’ she asked. ‘ But of 
course, I’m glad if you're glad.’ 

“It will matter to you—it simply must matter to you, 
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Linda. I should never have bothered you and talked about 
my humble self in this egotistical way, if I had thought it 
didn’t matter to you.’ 

On this avowal he fell silent and looked at her. She was 
a little agitated and her colour had risen. 

“Just because you were the woman—you, Linda. I came 
here full of my own affairs and dead to everything else. I 
came, because it was high time I saw the governor and found 
out if he was happy in his new home. I came with no more 
thought of this tremendous new experience than of any 
other new experience. And whathappened? This amazing 
reward for doing my duty! Duty doesn’t often get 
rewarded like that, I'll swear.’ 

The girl was moved, but she kept her nerve and regretted 
to hear her voice unsteady. 

“Moonshine I'd say, Mr. Pye. You fancied it all.’ 

“No, no—a man doesn’t fancy such things, or invent 
them. It’s the shadow of a great rock in a thirsty land, 
Linda. It’s something to be eternally thankful for and 
grateful for. I may never meet a woman again to waken 
such a dream, and little likely a woman on such a pattern 
would care about a commonplace chap like me ;_ but it was 
a dream worth having and I’m the better for it. And I 
shall always thank you as long as I live.’ 

She did not respond and he felt that he had gone far enough. 
It was too soon to tell her he loved her ; but it was not too 
soon to suggest a further opportunity of meeting without 
interruption. He simulated an ingenuous gratitude and left 
the future open, but he learned a good deal during the desul- 
tory conversation that followed and knew that she was 
losing her heart to him, though as yet she hardly knew it 
herself. He struck the humble note and begged presently 
for a further meeting. Once he had made her love him, 
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meetings would be easy enough ; for the present he merely 
indicated a natural desire, as following the result of her 
effect upon him. 

“It’s infernally selfish,’ he began, ‘ but if you’ve had some- 
thing to enrich your understanding of life and its possi- 


bilities, Linda, then you get greedy for more. But I know 


my place all right and don’t want to make any claim on your 
precious time. It may belong to somebody very much 
more important in your scheme of things than I am. Still, 
I ask for just one more precious talk if you see your way to 
grant it. And I'd like it to be private. I'd like you to keep 
what you have done for me all to yourself—at any rate till 
we've had one more little talk together. Is that asking too 
much ? If it is, I won’t ask again.’ 

Ethelinda did not think it was asking too much. 

‘How long are you going to stop, Mr. Pye 2” she said. 

‘Depends on you. If you can’t give me the light of your 
countenance just once again, I shall be thankful for past 
blessings and clear out. If you can be generous, Linda, 
then I shall stop for the appointed day.’ 

‘Tl think what’s best,’ she promised. 

* And don’t call me “ Mr. Pye ” again,’ he begged, assum- 
ing a lighter manner as they rose to return. ‘It’s an absurd 
name anyway. Just let me be “Gerald” as I am to your 
brothers. I made them friends, because they were your 
brothers. But I'll call you “ Miss Challice” if you prefer 
I should. Challice is a beautiful name—so’s Ethelinda for 
that matter—a grand old English name.’ 

He chattered, made her laugh and told her amusing 
anecdotes from his life. Sometimes he struck a serious note, 
but did not return to the emotional experiences declared to 
be awakened by Linda. 

At Withy Platt Bridge he left her. 
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* Forgive me if I don’t come back with you,’ he said ; ‘ but 
you've given me a lot to think about and I want to take my 
thinking neat and not dilute it with everyday matters, or my 
dear father’s wisdom for the present. He’s a fine old chap, 
but sometimes his outlook on life is a little drab and dreary. 
He thinks the world of you and your father though, and 
you've both done him a lot of good to my certain know- 
ledge.’ 

“Mr. Pye and grandmother are got to be great friends,’ 
said Linda. ‘He likes her old sayings and forgotten tales.’ 

“He told me he’d come to feel very deep friendship to 
your family, and that you were all very good to him.’ 

“It’s him that’s good to us,’ she answered. ‘ It was always 
the dream of Father’s life to have a plot of land for his very 
own ; but he never could reach to land, of course. Then 
Mr. Pye made the dream come true.’ 

‘And got quite as much pleasure out of it as ever your 
father did. The dreams that come true are not often the 
good dreams, Linda. But when you’re young you can 
sometimes put your trust in them. Life would be dull going 
without its dreams.’ 

He left her then rather abruptly, smiled, shook hands 
crisply, without any clinging or squeezing, lifted his straw 
hat and marched off. One moment his red waistcoat with 
the brass buttons flashed in the setting sunshine and then its 
effulgence vanished and Linda felt conscious that a glowing, 
ambient warmth had suddenly ceased to enfold her. 

She returned home to Prospect Place in a mingled mood 
of mystification and delight. She felt her adventure entirely 
perfect and experienced pride at the thought of her uncon- 
scious achievements in the soul of Gerald. Her only regret 
was that, at his expressed wish, she must, for the present, keep 
their entertainment to herself. And he, increasing his pace 
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to four miles an hour, strode a few miles through the gather- 


ing dusk and considered Linda’s mental endowments and 
how far she could be trusted to smoothe the future way. 
She was intelligent and he hoped that love might bring its 
own craft with it and clear difficulties that her limited nature 
was likely to create. But he knew that love will sharpen 
the stupidest woman’s intellect, as well as modify any home- 
taught morals she may have respected before its pagan advent. 
He presently returned to the evening meal in a sanguine spirit. 

Gerald was not called to wait long for Linda’s decision. 
What she had not agreed to do for another, she found not 
difficult to do for him and, already desiring further talk on 
2 subject so entrancing, she agreed to meet him again. More- 
over, his expressed regard for secrecy did not deter her. A 
wish for privacy suggested nothing sinister to her : she held 
it a compliment and her response respected his entreaty. 
It gratified him much, for it promised substantial advance 
and indicated in Linda perfect trust combined with incipient 
powers of intrigue which he knew would swiftly grow if 
all went well. For she mentioned a time when she was 
free and her day’s work ended. Moreover, she wrote her 
direction and slipped it into his hand without speech, thereby 
indicating that they had better not be seen talking too much 
together. Linda promised to be at the Bridge beside the 
osiers at half-past nine two nights later, and until the tryst 
Gerald Pye avoided her. She had chosen well, for it was 
usual for Linda to take a run when the business of Mr. Pye’s 
last meal had ended, and Gerald often left his father at the 
same time, knowing that Simon liked to read and smoke 
alone for a couple of hours before he retired. The young 
man not seldom drifted over to Mr. Beedell’s bar at this 
season ; but to-night, when the evening came he was already 
at Withy Platt Bridge when Linda arrived. 
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Darkness made it easier to talk, but not so easy to mark 
the effect of his talk. He thanked her very gratefully for 
coming, declared it generous and kindly, ventured to think 
that she would not have done him such an honour, had she 
not felt his confession a compliment. 

“It was splendid of you. Time has seemed to stand still 
for me to-day,’ he said, ‘and I thought the evening would 
never come.’ 

“I didn’t see how I could say “no,” Mr. Gerald,’ she 
answered. ‘ But if I’ve done you a funny sort of good turn 
as you say, then I’m glad.’ 

“You've done me something a great deal more than a 
good turn. To make me see what you have made me see 
by coming into my life, like a wonderful flower, was much 
more than a good turn. It was a revelation, Linda, and the 
more I think of it, the more I marvel that just your presence— 
just the fact of breathing the same air with you—did such 
wonderful things to me. I can’t explain it to myself, try 
as I will. No such thing ever happened to me before. It 
was like suddenly coming awake and looking back and seeing 
that for all my busy life and its experiences I had never 
really been awake before. Well may a man find it hard to 
understand such a sudden glare of dazzling light. And still 
I wonder and feel half-dazed. It’s a bitter-sweet sensation, 
because it finds me, as it were, on the brink of a tremendous 
precipice, faced with dangers and mysteries where I used to 
trot along so safely. And yet it makes the old road look 
terrible dull and dusty. They say it is the test of a real man 
that he is not frightened of danger, or afraid to live danger- 
ously ; but I believe women have a great deal more pluck 
than most men and face danger more bravely than we do. 
Probably that’s because they are cleverer at looking ahead 
and know better than men do when danger’s hovering over 
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them. Anyway, that’s the ferment I’m in, and since I can’t 
explain or understand it, I’ve brought the thing to you. It 
may be a sort of puzzle that a woman could solve, though 
no man can.’ 

Linda did not answer and he asked a question. 

* You, with your amazing distinction, have not lived even 
in this tiny place without waking some such riddles in other 
minds than mine. That’s impossible, and don’t think I’m 
a fool, Linda, and don’t know one very commonplace 
answer to that puzzle. You may be very acutely aware of 
situations in which men find themselves, though you were 
never in such situations yourself. But what men feel, it is 
equally possible that women may feel in the more refined 
and delicate substance that belongs to them, so answer me 
this. Did you ever experience anything like this curtain 
lifting before your eyes and this sort of transformation ?’ 

Still she was silent and Gerald expressed contrition. 

“I oughtn’t to have asked you. Such things are sacred, 
of course—things that a woman like you would shut up in 
a shrine and deny to anybody else. I’m not given to con- 
fidences myself for that matter. Only as you were the 
creator of these wonders, somehow I never felt I could hide 
them from you, Linda. I longed to thank you and just 
tell you how I adored what you’d done ; and I couldn’t do 
that without telling you what you’d done. Was such a 
mystery ever in your own experience ? Somehow I feel I 
must ask you. Perhaps it came and vanished again like a 
rainbow. I feel when I’m with you a call to—no matter. 
But it means only one thing, because it can’t mean any other.’ 

“I'd say this,’ answered Linda, ‘ though I'd say first that 
a man’s more like to know the meaning of it than a woman. 
A man’s straighter with himself than a woman. He may 
not be so straight to other people, but he’s not often crooked 
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with himself. I’m talking to you as never I talked to a man, 
because I know you're telling me what never you told any 
woman before.’ 

* And never shall another, Linda.’ 

‘First, there’s what happened to you, then. There 
chanced to be something to me that made you feel you'd 
like to fall in love with a woman. Not so much me as the 
woman in me. It made you think if you could find some- 
body to suit you.’ 

“You'd put it that way, but only because you are like me 
myself, Linda. You're humble, and it’s an awful mistake to 
be humble. To be humble is to be undervalued and mis- 
understood, my dear. I was humble when I came to you 
and cowardly in a fashion, and no woman likes a cowardly 
man. I don’t know much about women, but I do know 
that. I’m not going to be humble any more though, and 
you needn’t be either. It seemed far too sudden and 
tremendous when we had our first talk to dare to take any 
other line, so I sang small, and God knows I shall always sing 
small when I think of you; but that’s the sort of honest 
humility any decent man must feel when he’s met perfection. 
For the rest I'll do or dare and hope nothing but risk every- 
thing. You think over that, Linda, and make what you can 
of it. And that is what has happened to me—the grandest 
thing that ever did happen to any man. You put that first, 
and I'll have no mercy now. Love isn’t a very merciful task- 
master. You wouldn’t have said “ First, there’s what 
happened to you” if you hadn’t meant to say “ Second, 
there’s what happened to me.” And you know by now 
that everything—everything on earth—hangs for me on the 
answer to that.’ | 

‘ That’s what you’ve got no right to ask,’ she said, ‘ nor 
yet even the right to think that anything has happened to me.’ 
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He was on easy ground now and felt Linda differed not 
much from other women in the matter of her mental 
machinery. Her answer was to be expected and he pro- 
ceeded cheerfully ; but he was abject before her last speech. 

“You put me in my place, Linda, and never did I think 
that a woman would have to do that. I’ve always felt for 
them the respect you feel for the unknowable. They seemed 
to be made of different clay from men. But none of the 
very few I ever met made me feel that as you have done. 
What a staggering thing !_ That the woman who made me 
think of my own beautiful, dead mother should be the first 
to have to rap me over the knuckles ! But it isn’t me—oh, 
Linda dear, it isn’t Gerald you are being cross with ; it’s that 
little mannerless god, Cupid. You're angry with Love, 
Linda.’ 

He babbled on until he made her laugh; and then he 
assumed a reverent air, uttered old platitudes that were new 
to her and told her with all due solemnity that he wanted to 
marry her and dedicate his future life to her happiness. 

“I’m dazed,’ he said. ‘I feel as if I was drowning, Linda, 
and there’s nobody can save me but you. And if you don’t 
feel any call to save me, then I’m well content to drown. 
Nobody else can save me, and I wouldn’t let them if they 
could. The awful suddenness of the thing has numbed me 
in a way, because love shows you a great deal more than the 
loved one. It shows you yourself in a pretty fierce light, and 
that’s one of the terrors of it to a decent man, because the 
better he loves, the better he knows he can’t be worth while 
to the one he loves. That’s the bitterness. No lover worth 
the name hopes. Love casts out hope ; but that’s nonsense, 
too, because nothing casts out hope, or can cast it out save 
the loved one herself. I know only too well what’s in your 
mind. Unless the same astounding thing that has happened 
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to me has happened to you, our talk must seem unreal, and 
I dare say I look a mad sort of bounder even to have told 
you about it. But don’t toll the death knell to-night, Linda. 
Because I was driven headlong to tell you I loved you, don’t 
be headlong too and send me packing without another 
thought. Keep an open mind about me for a little day or 
two. But I needn’t ask you to decide for yourself and keep 
your decision to yourself until I know it. Just one more 
meeting, precious Linda, and then I shall vanish off the map 
for evermore, or—— Of course this all seems a hundred 
years old to me now. I seem to have been loving you count- 
less ages ; but I’ve got some imagination and I know I hid 
it as carefully as I could out of respect for you. But to you 
it must be all so raw and crude and rough.’ 

‘No,’ she answered. ‘There’s nothing raw or rough 
about you. I believe you. I'll grant that much. I believe 
you love me. It takes some believing—a man like you 
with all the world to pick and choose from. Perhaps it’s 
only my vanity that makes me believe you. But I do. I 
know you want to marry me, Gerald, if words mean any- 
thing. I'll start from there and think. And I'll think for 
you as well as myself. Women think wiser about love than 
men, I reckon, because it means a lot more in the upshot 
for them than ever it does for men. Love overcrowds 
men and makes them get light-headed. I’ve seen it. But 
for us there’s a lot more to love than just marrying a 
man. 

She uttered the typical opinions of her class and he 
applauded them. From that moment he did not mention 
love again. He echoed her ordinary sentiments and professed 
his belief in an ideal union built upon devotion and enriched 
with common self-respect. He made no endearing move- 
ment and preserved the réle most likely to satisfy her maiden 
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instincts ; while Linda busied herself with her thoughts and, 
feeling that she must answer, strove to keep triumph and 
happiness out of her voice. To her nothing but bewildering, 
unbelievable delight accompanied his proposal. She enter- 
tained no doubt of herself, or him; yet she did think of 
other people, and her fear centred not upon her own family, 
but Gerald’s father. 

“In such a mighty thing as this would be,’ she said, ‘ we’ve 
got to remember others beside ourselves. And first Mr. 
Pye. He might well put his foot down against it.’ 

‘Think of nobody and trouble about nobody on earth 
but yourself,’ he begged. ‘Don’t let the ghost of any other 
being come between you and what I’ve told you to-night. 
It’s for you first and last and always, and only for you, Linda. 
And you know it. If you can’t love me and feel you never 
will, there’s an end of the matter. I respect you a great 
deal too much ever to ask again, because I know your mind 
and its rare strength. But if you find, after thinking all 
round it, that you could care for me well enough to put 
your beautiful life into my keeping, then the opinion of other 
people is dust in the balance. Most people are sane anyway, 
and all that I should ever hear is that I’ve got something 
infinitely better than I deserve; and all that you would 
hear is that you ought to have done a great deal better and 
waited for a paragon to appear.’ 

She longed to tell him what was in her heart and feel his 
arms round her, but she did not. 

‘Tli think upon all you've said to-night, Gerald. Tl 
think upon it and call it home and give you your answer 
to-morrow. Such things make you want to pray about ’em. 
To-morrow I'll know.’ 

“God bless you, Linda,’ he answered. ‘It’s merciful not 
to let me wait longer than that.’ 
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Then they went back to the village together, where he left 
her to return alone. 


Himself, Gerald strolled by the river and planned the future, | 


He knew what the girl’s answer was going to be, but it 
involved much more than she imagined, or those would 
imagine who would presently hear it. Time must pass and 
certain preparations be made before anyone could hear it. 
Stipulations might easily be put upon Linda, but none to 
waken her wonder, or make her think twice. There was a 
great deal to consider for him, and the opposition to his 
marriage would be the work of others. Marriage was the 
last thing he intended ; but was going to be the sole and 
central thought in the girl’s mind, since no alternative could 
present itself to her. To suggest an alternative without 
losing her altogether might prove impossible. He enjoyed 
these considerations, being of that order to whom the hunt 
is better than the quarry and ultimate success not seldom an 
anticlimax. 


VIII. 
ANGLES OF VISION. 


Ivy Challice entertained a poor opinion of her husband’s 
intelligence and held him a stupid man, who had never 
understood her aspirations, or shown any sympathy for his 
sons. She turned for her rare confidences to women and 
found them more far-seeing than the male. To Verity 
Challice she never came, because she disliked her rough 
tongue and direct opinions. No friendship could exist 
between them ; but Ivy regarded Susan Mingo as acute and 
quick-witted ; and upon the day that young Pye was to 
learn his fate, Linda’s mother visited the shop-of-all-sorts 
to find Susan alone. Many other pregnant interchanges 
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occurred upon that day, for things were come to a head and 
from various angles Gerald’s continued presence at Merton 
Magna had awakened interest. 

Ivy gave Miss Mingo a glimpse into her own mind 
presently, but first they spoke of Simon Pye, and the post- 
mistress praised him yet again. 

‘A wonderful man,’ she said, ‘and the most wonderful 
thing about him is that he seems to think everybody’s equal. 
He’s got what you might call a sense of equality, Ivy, and 
don’t feel the gap that most people feel to separate em from 
the quality on one side and the gutter folk and tramps and 
such-like on the other. I believe if he was to meet the King 
of England, or any down-and-out off the high road, he’d 
treat em much the same—just civil and equal.’ 

* He'll come and see Granny now and again. He likes her 
old stuff about the past,’ said Ivy. ‘ And a bit ago he fetched 
in his son, Mr. Gerald, along with him. He’s a fine young 
man—handsome as a picture and charming as you please. 
He’s been very friendly disposed to my husband and my 
boys. Got a nice gentlemanly touch to him. He interests 
me a bit—for a reason.’ 

‘A very smooth, amiable pattern of young man with a 
queer taste in waistcoats,’ said Susan. ‘He gets a lot of 
letters and sends a lot of telegrams. He’s one of them racing 
men seemingly.’ | 

* The young fellow makes a pot of money, so my sons tell 
me. He’s got a brain behind his handsome face. What 
does he buy, Susan 2’ 

“He don’t buy much. He’s all for the post-office side ; 
but he did buy some things to-day. Us shopkeepers often 
amuse ourselves behind the scenes by wondering why such 
a person should buy such a thing, Ivy. Young Mr. Pye 
came in the shop early, but not to the government depart- 
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ment. He bought the best box of chocolates I'd got to 
begin with.’ 


‘ Not the hugeous box with the girl in a bathing-dress— | 


so to call it—going to plunge in the sea?’ asked Mrs. 
Challice. 

“Yes, that one, and I’m glad it’s gone. Just about the 
limit, and wouldn’t have been allowed on a chocolate box, 
or anywhere else, when I was young,’ answered Susan. 
‘He bought that, and he bought one of my Shetland wool 
shawls! He did, and paid for em. A puzzle on the face 
of it, because his sort don’t eat chocolates and haven’t got no 
use for people who wear shawls.’ 

* Did he tell you what they were for 2’ asked Ivy, but Miss 
Mingo shook her head. 

“He didn’t tell me, yet before he’d left the shop I knew,’ 
she answered. ‘ You get sharp as a needle playing that game 
and putting two and two together. He said “ good-bye ” 
and told me he was going back to London to-morrow, but 
hoped he’d have the pleasure of seeing me and my wonderful 
shop again pretty soon. And that told me everything.’ 

‘How ?’ asked Ivy. 

“It was an easy one. He’s off, and he’s going to make 
Mr. Pye’s staff a gift. He'll give the shawl to Mrs. Butters 
and the chocolates to your girl. You see if he don’t.’ 

* You clever woman !’ said Mrs. Challice. ‘ Going, is he ? 
My husband was wondering why for he stopped so long. 
And I’ve got my cleverness too, though different from yours 
—a mother’s cleverness. Sometimes you see more than has 
yet happened,’ continued Ivy, ‘ and catch yourself looking in 
the future ; and that’s what has happened to me. I'd always 
felt my girl might draw a husband above her some day, and 
something has happened to make me remember that. When 
young Master Pye came in our house with his father, he 
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praised the family all but one. He never named Linda, 
though he’d seen more of her than the rest. And when Linda 
came last night for an hour or two, she was all for the good- 


( ness of old Simon, but never named the name of Gerald, as 


it would have been natural for her to do. And that’s new, 
because when first he came, she did name him. He ain’t 
one of the common herd and she’s never met a young man 
like him before, yet not a word last time she came in.’ 

‘And what did you gather from that?’ asked Susan. 

“I was a bit amused, my dear woman, because I saw, or 
thought I saw, that the pair of em had defeated their own 
object. Funny in a way, thinking to hide a thing from a 
mother’s eyes ; but just because neither of ’em showed any 
interest in the other, I saw in a minute there might be some- 
thing up. They gave themselves away, Susan.’ 

Miss Mingo was a little doubtful, however. 

‘Not like Linda to be downy,’ she said. 

‘Every girl in love’s downy. Tis their protection so to 
be,’ declared Mrs. Challice. ‘I don’t, of course, go so far as 
to say that has happened, but it might. Because, when the 
man came, his father told Dick he’d be like to stop a day or 
two at most, yet now he’s bided very near a fortnight, and 
I ask myself what would keep such a young fellow as him 
mooning in a forgotten hole like Merton Magna, and I can’t 
think upon anything but one thing.’ 

“ He’s off now, however,’ replied Miss Mingo. ‘ And no 
doubt, if there’s anything to it, Ivy, Linda will find her 
tongue so soon as he’s gone.’ 

“Unless he put an order for silence on her,’ answered 
Linda’s mother. 

They considered the problem and Ivy advanced further 
evidence ; while elsewhere Mr. Pye was talking to his son 
after their breakfast. The elder had something rather 
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awkward to say, and felt relieved on finding, when the time 
came, that it was not necessary to do so. Simon had begun 
mildly to wonder at Gerald’s enthusiasm for the country, 
and his doubts at its reality increased. He knew that the 
young man could conduct his business over telegraph wires 
and was aware that he spent no small part of his time with 
sporting newspapers ; but these things were surely a bleak 
substitute for the race-course. Still Gerald stopped, offered 
his company on foot and continued to declare his delight in 
the rural scene. Nor was it easy to cut short the visit, since 
Simon himself had insisted on its protraction. Now, how- 
ever, he wanted his son away and was weary of him, his 
activities and his flamboyant personality. He interfered with 
the twilight existence that his father chose to live and the elder 
desired his home to himself. This fact Simon now prepared 
to announce ; but young Pye spoke first and declared his 
intention of returning to London on the following day. 

‘I must get back home, Dad,’ he began. ‘—to call it 
home. Though it will seem rather deadly and empty 
without you. But work’s work, and there are other reasons 
besides work why I should be off. You have been very 
sporting and more than generous of both your time and 
money ; but I feel I’ve quartered myself on you quite long 
enough.” 

Simon was relieved and his relief made him gracious. 

* You've found the way to me,’ he said, ‘ and I hope you 
may visit me again for purely filial reasons next time.’ 

“So I will,’ promised Gerald. ‘I’ve rather neglected my 
duty in that matter, Dad, and your immense kindness and 
warm welcome, after all these years, makes me a bit ashamed 
of myself when I think of them. As a matter of fact, in strict 
confidence of course, it is quite possible that I shall be back 
sooner than you want me.’ 
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Upon which Mr. Pye’s geniality vanished. 

‘Why ?’ he asked. ‘I’m quite unprepared to do anything 
more for you, and you needn’t hope it.’ 

‘No, indeed. It isn’t that. I’m as proud as you are in 
my own way. I'll never ask you for another farthing as 
long as I live, Dad, and find some means some day to return 
all I owe you with interest. But outside father and son, the 
world doesn’t stand still. One goes on living and experi- 
encing the unexpected and finding life laugh at our plans 
for living it and turn our convictions and intentions upside 
down.’ 

* What exactly do you mean by that 2’ enquired Simon 


lighting his morning pipe and taking up the news- 


paper. 

* Well, in my case, it means that most unforeseen and un- 
imagined events have overtaken me—here of all places on 
earth—and I’m rather at a crisis.’ 

Since he was not personally involved, Mr. Pye kept calm 
and took a philosophic view of this astonishing statement. 
He put down the newspaper, observed that no anxiety, but 
rather pleasure, lighted his son’s attractive countenance and 
spoke in general terms. 

* People talk loosely of a crisis,’ he said, as if it was some- 
thing extraordinary, whereas the truth about the life of the 
individual man, or the nation, or the world at large is that all 
things are inevitably critical all the time. Crisis is the 
common state. Each crisis leads to another. Crisis is in 
the air we breathe, boy. There is nothing in existence that 
does not depend upon the passage from one crisis to the 
next. Only death ends the story and puts life beyond the 
reach of them.’ 

“Jolly deep, that,’ agreed Gerald, ‘and true, no doubt. 
But when you're up against something you were never up 
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against before, Dad, it looks a bit out of the common. At 
your age you can take everything in your stride, no doubt : 
you're so jolly wise; and at my age I’ve got to believe 
everything you say, though I can’t imagine what sort of a 
crisis could possibly come to anybody after they are sixty 
years old.’ 

‘I suppose not,’ assented Simon. ‘Youth does not 
associate crises with the fossil stages of existence ; but the 
fossil may know better. And what upheaval has happened 
in your life to waken this agitation ?’ 

But Gerald was not prepared to tell him. The day con- 
tinued young and no word or communication had as yet 
passed between him and Ethelinda. 

* You'll be the first to know when it has taken shape, Dad. 
That’s why I said you might see me again uncomfortably 
soon for your own peace of mind. The thing is quite un- 
certain as yet—on the knees of the gods, as they say.’ 

Gerald left him then and took occasion to find Linda. He 
did not stop with her, however. He did not even speak to 
her, for, at his approach, she dived in her pocket and gave 
him a little scrap of screwed-up paper. Without a word 
he took it and went away. If his father had seen him beside 
the river presently, extracting the full flavour of pleasant 
anticipation from his letter before he read it, he might have 
noted the old, weathered expression of the connoisseur— 
certainly ugly enough on his young features. 

Linda wrote briefly to say that she loved him and was 
ready and willing to marry him presently. Whereupon 
Gerald grew young again and scribbled a note in answer 
upon a sheet of his pocket-book. He said that he should 
still leave upon the following morning, but that she would 
hear from him a day later and that he would return in a week 


to announce their betrothal. When they met presently, he. 
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had his first kiss of her and pressed her body close to him 
and gave her his letter. 


Elsewhere, at a later time in that day, Richard Challice 
sat with his mother upon his plot of earth, where she would 
sometimes come in the evening to watch him work. His 
hopes for the lime-kiln had fallen through, but he devoted 
his leisure hours to the land and was clearing it steadily, his 
mind on crops. Dick had hoped that Samson and Leonard 
would help him, but they did not. He built a comfortable 
seat for Verity upon the place and she delighted to be there 
when the sun shone. None had again mentioned Gerald 
Pye’s name in her hearing after the old woman’s explosion, 
but this evening, when he joined her to rest awhile, Richard 
spoke of the young man. 

‘Mr. Simon’s son is off to-morrow,’ he said. ‘I heard 
it from Mrs. Butters as I came along. He’s given her a 
shawl for a gift, and he’s given Linda a big box of chocolates. 
Better if he’d made it money.’ 

* His father will be glad,’ answered Verity. ‘He don’t like 
his son too well.’ 

‘No more do you, I remember. Why not, Mother 2 
It ain’t often you turn against the young. Ivy and the boys 
like him—so do I, for that matter. But I’d put your sense a 
lot higher than them, of course. What’s wrong with him 
and why did you say he was a liar? He never lied to 
‘ There’s things you know inside you without tests nor yet 
trials,’ she answered, ‘ and there’s people carry their characters 
on their faces. If that man’s father had never named him, 
it would have been all the same. His father didn’t put my 
back up against the young man, because I never believe what 
a parent says of a child—whether it’s to praise, or blame. 
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And I didn’t turn against him because he talked to Ivy and 
not to me. That was natural, because she’s a fine woman 
still and young for her forty years. But I conned him and 
I listened to him and I loathed him.’ 

“Why? You must know why, Mother: I'll grant a 
woman can see deeper into a man than another man can, no 
doubt, because she’s got the magnifying eyes to do it. But 
why should you be on his father’s side—against him, so to 
say—if you've got nothing against him yourself and don’t 
take Mr. Pye’s view of him?’ 

Verity considered her answer for some time before she 
gave it and pondered her words. 

“I grant,’ she replied, ‘ that it might puzzle you, because 
you've seen the chap at his best, with all to gain by being 
civil, and you’ve took him for granted, same as everybody 
else. And I'd have took him for granted but for what I 
saw and heard and understood—all out of sight from a man 
like you. It isn’t his bloody waistcoat and his bounce and 
his laughter and his cleverness to say the right thing to tickle 
the hearer. It’s what’s hid and looks out of his eyes now and 
again, because he can’t help it. He wouldn’t let it look out 
of ’em if he could help it, but it’s alive inside of him and will 
be peeping. Thére’s things in everybody that look out of 
their eyes unbeknownst if you’re quick enough to catch ’em. 
I know his sort. Men like him will trail round a gipsy camp, 
like foxes round a hen-roost, if they find a pretty girl or two. 
That’s what he is—a love-hunter—common as maggots in 
every town. Women know ’em better than men, because 
they hide themselves from men. Nasty stuff. I’m very 
glad he’s clearing out.’ 

“You mean Linda !’ he exclaimed. ‘Good God, it would 
take more than he could do, or any other man, to make 
trouble with Linda. She’s not that sort, Mother.’ 
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‘Haven’t Ivy ever named her name along with Gerald 
Pye’s to you?’ asked Verity. 

Never.’ 

‘Too clever, lexpect. Better leave it if he’s going. Not 
a shadow on Linda ; but she’s no more built to know a lie 
when she hears it than any other girl, and his sort are the 
masters of lying. Lies are their stock-in-trade and how to 
make ’em sound like truth their triumph. He’d be so full 
of tricks as a Barbary ape if he was along with a young, 
green girl he fancied. He'd know how to dazzle her, and 
he’d have the craft to study her nature and find what was 
the right way to get what he wanted. He wouldn’t pay 
a penny more than he was bound, but lies cost nothing, and 
the old, well-tried lies are best. They never fail, because a 
good liar is always a good actor and carries ‘em off.’ 

Richard listened with an open mouth to these opinions. 

‘My stars! You know the seamy side of some of us,’ he 
said. ‘ But, so far as this chap’s concerned, I hope you’ve 
read him wrong. I don’t know him, but I know Linda. 
She’d see through any lies he could tell her.’ 

* You speak like an honest man,’ she answered, ‘ but an 
ignorant one. I don’t join his name to Linda’s—God forbid ; 
but——’ 

She broke off. 5 

‘Drop it,’ she said, ‘and get back to your work. Why 
the mischief should I croak about young people and read 
evil into their silly faces? We'll grant he’s all right. Say 
no more, Dick.’ 

‘Did you know that Linda had given John Caryl the go 
by Told him three days ago that they'd best drop their 
friendship.’ 

“Yes; she told me that was off. No hurry for her. 
Jehnny’s too heavy in hand for her at her time of life. A 
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very good man, all the same. You'd never hear him lie. 
But dull. There’s nothing so dull as faithfulness for some 
men and women. They wilt under it. John will bide a 
bachelor now, I shouldn’t wonder.’ 

“So he swears ; but that’s nonsense. He'll find something 
more like himself presently,’ said Richard. ‘It’s hit him 
hard and made him more tedious than usual, poor chap, but 
he’ll get over it.’ 

The man saw his mother home presently and the family 
assembled for their evening meal. Ivy asked him if it were 
true that Simon Pye’s son was going, and he answered that 
it was true. Her dreams faded upon this news, for she had 
hoped that Susan Mingo might be mistaken, and Ivy absented 
herself as soon as she might. Verity made no comment, and 
when she retired to her upper chamber, Richard strolled 
down to the ‘ Cat and Fiddle.’ 

* What's this they tell—that “ Robin Redbreast” is off 
and away, Dick?’ Saul Date enquired. ‘You'll be most 
like to know if it’s true.’ 

‘ That’s right : he’s leaving to-morrow,’ replied Challice. 
‘ Back to the hosses, no doubt.’ 

‘How do he get on with Mr. Pye ?’ asked Mr. Beedell. 

* All right ; but his father lives quiet for choice, and Master 
Gerald stirs things up and makes ’em hum rather loud. I 
dare say he'll be glad to find himself alone.’ 

The men came and went, and when Date and Matthew 
Sloggett had departed, Mr. Beedell asked Richard to stop a 
minute or two after closing as he desired to speak with him. 
Dick therefore waited when the bar was empty. 

“It’s this,’ explained David hurriedly, ‘and don’t think 
none the worse of me for telling you. I ain’t no mischief- 
maker, but quite the contrary, and that’s why I speak. 
Date’s not a man whose word weighs with me, or any 
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trustable folk ; but he said, before you came in, that he was 
drifting home late and passed Gerald Pye down by Withy 
Platt along with your Linda. I tell you in strict confidence, 
Dick, and I dare say there’s no word of truth in it and no word 
of harm if it is true ; but you'll take my meaning and think 
no worse of me for warning you. Young Pye’s a dashing 
man and a good-looker, and any maid might be flattered 
to take a walk along with him.’ 

Dick nodded. 

‘I’ve nought against him,’ he answered, ‘though I’ve 
overheard him say a coarse word once or twice in this bar. 
But I'd trust my girl to look after herself all right. There’s 
one here and there that don’t like the man, however. Thank 
you, Dave. May be a lie, as you say. That’s easy to find 
out, because I’ll ask her and Linda don’t know the meaning 
of lying.’ 

‘ There’s always plenty like Date and Tidy to think evil. 
It’s known that she’s given up Johnny Caryl, so she’s free, 
and a beautiful piece like her would challenge any man,’ 
admitted Beedell. 

‘As for him,’ he continued, ‘he’s Simon’s son and a 
straighter sort than Mr. Pye you won’t find. So, even if 
they did go walking, only a foul mind would build on it. 
Gerald Pye’s got plenty up his sleeve, no doubt, like all them 
men that follow horses ; but I’d say he was a decent breed 
of man. His father wouldn’t have any truck with him 
otherwise.’ 

‘ That’s that, then,’ summed up Challice, ‘ and a word to 
the wise, David. I’ve nothing against the young fellow. 
His father don’t like him very much, but that’s no business 
of ours. Anyway, he’s off, and if you hear Linda’s name 
spoke along with his again, you'll be safe to tell the man 
that does it to shut his mouth.’ 
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‘Just what I did do,’ answered Beedell, and Richard left 
him. 

It was too late to see Linda, but he took the matter home 
and spoke to Ivy when they had gone to bed. She was 
immensely interested and the news tended to revive faded 
hopes. She trusted that the rumour might be true, but 
made very light of it. . 

* Young people go their own way and keep their innocent 
secrets to themselves nowadays,’ she said. “And who’s the 
worse ? What we don’t know we don’t fret about. Len 
and Samson go their own way and don’t ask us how to spend 
their time. As long as our childer keep out of mischief you 
can let them fellow their own pleasures and no harm done. 
And no man will ever lead Linda into mischief. She’s not 
that sort and knows her worth.’ 

‘Where there’s honey there’s bees, and where there’s 
bees there’s stingers,’ said Dick as he undressed ; but Ivy 
only laughed. 

* That’s true. You can’t have anything for nothing. But 
you're dealing with a gentleman, so you needn’t to think 
evil. Young Pye’s a lot out of the common herd, just the 
same as Linda is herself. He’s clever and he'd see what she 
was very quick. Being educated and high-minded he’d note 
her fine bearing, and if he asked her to take a walk, why not ? 
He’s a bachelor, and if he was to fall in love with Linda——’ 

* That’s enough,’ said Dick. ‘ That’s enough, Ivy. Don’t 
let yourself build castles in the air like that. It ain’t no 
castle in the air for me, anyway. I wouldn’t stand for nothing 
like that.’ 

‘Because your mother spoke against the man for spite,’ 
said Ivy. ‘You keep an open mind, anyway. I’ve heard 
you say you judge everybody by themselves and not by 
what other folk think of ’em. And what have you got 
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against young Pye: Nothing. You was the first to praise 
him when he helped the boys to win a bet. And, be it as 
it will, they won't ask you. If anything was to come of it 
and the man’s fallen for her and wants to marry her, he’ll 
ask her. And she'll answer him, and that’s all he’ll want 
to know.’ 

‘Perhaps ; but a damned sight less than I'll want to know,’ 
said Dick. 

They talked on in the dark and Ivy calmed him. 

‘Don’t meet trouble half-way. That’s not like you,’ she 
said. ‘ We're a pair of silly fools to waste a thought on such 
athing. Men like Gerald Pye don’t marry working women, 
and even if he was crooked and wanted something for 
nothing, you’ve got to remember that Linda’s a Challice. 
She’s never yet met the man she could think of as a husband, 
and you can lay your life that, love a man or not, she wouldn’t 
go to one unless she was his lawful wife first.’ 

“I’ve heard him say one or two pretty foul things about 
women at the “ Cat and Fiddle” when he didn’t know I 
was listening,’ grumbled Dick ; but his wife only laughed. 

‘What man don’t one time or another ?’ she asked. 


(To be continued.) 
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ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 
(June 9, 1837-February 26, 1919.) 
BY MURIEL KENT. 

I 


Wun the Letters of Anne Thackeray Ritchie* were given to 
the world, many people who had never seen her felt that 
they had gained a friend with a tender heart and a discerning 
spirit. Those who were not too young to have read The 
Village on the Cliff and Old Kensington returned with fresh 
pleasure to the delicate art of her novels, or to her later 
studies in criticism and biography. For the Letters reveal 
the living, lovable woman herself as no memoir written by 
another pen could do; and they answer finally many 
conjectures about her father. 

The introductory chapter gives some glimpses of W. M. 
Thackeray’s first-born, at the age of two, that seem to fore- 
cast her future life and gifts. She could remember the 
silent rapture with which she gazed at a pair of red shoes 
on her own little feet as she sat on the floor ; and an occasion 
when she escaped from her nursery at the sound of a barrel- 
organ near her home (then at 13, Great Coram Street, 
Brunswick Square), and was found by her father, dancing 
merrily to the music in the street. 


1 Mrs. Richard Fuller (Hester Ritchie) has given me generous help 
in writing this centenary article. I owe to her the opportunity of 
reading ‘ Little Scholars’ ; and * The Story of Elizabeth’ in her illus- 
trated edition ; also unpublished material from the great store of letters 
written to A. T. R. by her numerous friends.—M. K. 

2 Edited by Hester Ritchie. 1924. (John Murray.) 
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The ‘eager life of seeing and being,’ as she called it in 
her last letter, was already stirring in her ; and her adoration 
of her father dates, too, from that early age—when she 
found him not only supremely amusing, but an unfailing 
source of security and happiness. He recognised even then 
“a great power of imagination in these little creatures, a 
creative fancy and belief that is very curious to watch’ ; 
and he resolved that his child should not be delivered into 
the hands of ‘ horrid matter-of-fact child-rearers,’ but should 
have ‘a very extensive and instructive store of learning in 
Tom Thumbs, Jack-the-Giant-Killers, etc.’ 

It was an exceedingly happy home that Thackeray was 
forced to give up in 1840, owing to his wife’s illness which 
followed the birth of another daughter. He sent the three- 
year-old Anne Isabella and the baby to the care of their 
grandparents in Paris, and remained to watch over his wife 
with the utmost devotion ; taking her abroad in search 
of a cure, or trying one treatment after another in England, 
and struggling all the while to earn enough by his pen to 
meet all these heavy expenses. 

It was not till Anne was nine years old that she and her 
younger sister Minny returned to London, where Thackeray 
had taken 13,1 Young Street, Kensington Square, the old- 
fashioned, quiet, sunny house that gave him ‘the greatest 
comfort and enjoyment . . . after the racket of St. James’s 
Street.’ The children found their new surroundings wholly 
delightful ; and their father, then and when they grew up, 
did his best to be both parents in one to his girls ; studying 
their characters with insight, treating them with the serious- 
ness that children love—yet as their best playfellow too. 


1 Now No. 16, and mentioned, among other houses distinguished by 
their owners, in the article ‘Kensington Square,’ CorNHILL, October, 
1936. 
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There is a charm in the accounts of their life together in 
unspoiled Kensington that tempts a Thackeray student to 
dwell on those creative years when he was at work, in his 
bow-windowed study, on Vanity Fair, and Esmond and 
Pendennis. 


II. 


It was no wonder that Anne’s quick intelligence matured 
early in such an atmosphere, and she recollected that she 
‘had written several novels and a tragedy by the age of 
fifteen.’ But Thackeray was too wise to encourage a pre- 
cocious talent, and bade her read books by other authors 
instead of spending time on her own scribbling. Her sense 
of compassion was always strong, and in 1848 she and her 
young friends formed a society for the ‘ stoppation of star- 
vation’ throughout the world. She was invited to be 
secretary to its ‘ Honble board of Juveniles,’ and her letter 
in reply, setting forth her views on what their aims and 
procedure should be, is, in substance and expression, a 
remarkable production for a child of eleven ; showing the 
vigour and independence of mind that were among her 
cradle gifts. 

Thackeray often employed ‘his own women,’ as he 
liked to call the two girls, to help him in his work ; some- 
times with his wood blocks for Punch, or as models for his 
drawings. When Anne was fourteen she began to act as 
his secretary, writing portions of the novels at his dictation. 
While Thackeray was absent in America for six months 
(1852-3), giving his lectures on ‘The English Humorists 
of the Eighteenth Century,’ Anne and her sister stayed with 
their grandparents in Paris. From there she wrote a long 
letter 1 to her father, with a vivid description of the entry 

1 Letters, Chapter IV. 
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of Napoleon III to the capital ; of the decorative aides-de 
camp who galloped about and made her wish that she had 
been born to that position. 


“And Jerome on horseback very unsteady and fat, and then 
all alone in front of a Regiment his Royal Highness . . . on a 
prancing horse with a red velvet saddle and golden bridles, and 
I forget what coat Louis Napoleon wore, but he had a fine red 
ribbon across his body. They cried ““ Vive l Empereur” a little, 
not very much. Grannie says she counted twelve, but I assure 
you there were more.’ 


After Thackeray’s return from his American tour he took 
his daughters abroad, first to the familiar Paris, and then 
to Rome for the winter months. In her * Notes on Family 
History,’ Lady Ritchie recalled, long afterwards, the impres- 
sions of that winter: the glowing colours of the sky and 
city; her glimpse of Lockhart, then a dying man, being 
taken for a drive in the Campagna ; also, that of all their 
friends in Rome, Mrs. Browning and Mrs. Sartoris (Adelaide 
Kemble) were the ones they liked best. 

In the following year (1854) the Thackerays moved from 


. Young Street to 36, Onslow Square, which was to be their 


home till 1861. When Anne, at seventeen, was released 
from the schoolroom, her mingled gaiety and thoughtfulness 
attracted both her contemporaries and her father’s friends, 
to whom she now had to act as hostess. Her journal ? 
tells us of Millais, ‘a tall good-looking Pre-Raphaelitish 
young man with a quantity of wavy hair,’ at a dinner-party, 
with the Leeches and other guests; of FitzGerald and 
Spedding who came to dine on another occasion, ‘ and 
were as kind and queer and melancholy as men could 


| be.’ 


1 Letters, Chapter V. 
VoL. 155.—No. 930. 49 
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Then there were parties to attend, at Little Holland 
House, or Lady Palmerston’s, and all kinds of interesting 
people to meet—the Carlyles, Mrs. Cameron, Mrs. Norton, 
Lady Georgina Fullerton, and Henry van Artevelde Taylor, 
‘a grand-looking man with a high forehead.’ On Sundays 
she could hear Charles Kingsley’s inspiring sermons ; or 
take a long walk with her father, ‘along the Thames to 
Chiswick, past quaint old Georgian houses, gaily decked 
with flowers and sunshine, and children playing about and 
kindly holiday people.’ Thackeray described her in one 
of his letters as ‘ a perfect well-spring of happiness in herself’ ; 
yet, with all her love of dancing and parties, it is a meeting 
with a lame Crimean that she records in her journal, and 
she cannot forget that, while she writes, ‘ the bells have been 
ringing for the taking of Sebastopol, the guns are firing 
from Cremorne.’ 

At the end of June, 1855, Thackeray finished The Newcomes, 
parting sadly from the characters who had been his com- 
panions for the best part of two years ; and in the following 
October he began his second lecturing tour in America, 
while the girls lived in a little Parisian apartment next their 
grandmother, and took lessons in music, drawing and French. 
That winter, too, they were often at Mrs. Sartoris’s ‘ beau- 
tiful old house in the Rue Royale . . . (which) seemed 
all full of light and music’ : or with the Brownings 


‘in a little, warm, sunny, shabby, happy apartment, with a 
wood fire always burning, and a big sofa, where she sat and 
wrote her books out of a tiny inkstand, in her beautiful, delicate 
handwriting. Mr. Browning would come in and talk. Pen was 
a little boy with long curls, and some of the grand gentlemen 
from Mrs. Sartoris’ used to come in and sit round the fire.’ 


1‘ Notes on Family History,’ written in 1894. 
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Ill. 


If Anne Thackeray had been deliberately trained fer 
authorship, her life as a girl could not have been better 
arranged to that end. Her father’s companionship and 
counsel, the friends who surrounded them, the books she 
read, and the weeks or months spent abroad, especially when 
Thackeray travelled with his daughters—all these contributed 
material that was seized upon by her observant, critical 
faculties, and wrought into her own genius. 

When she was twenty-three, he decided that the time had 
come for her to try her hand at writing again, and he sug- 
gested a promising subject. This was the account of a 
round of visits to some charity schools in London, beginning 
with one of an early ‘ nursery’ kind in Pimlico. She went 
next to a small industrial school for girls in Kensington, and 
finally to a group which had been founded for Jewish 
children. One of these stood ‘in a deserted old square 
near the city’; another, in Spitalfields, was crowded with 
boys and girls, many of them the children of refugees from 
Russia, Poland and Hungary, and drawn from poverty- 
stricken homes, yet showing a high standard of intelligence. 
Even there, only a hundred or so out of the large number of 
girls—‘ the very poorest and hungriest ’"—came forward for 
the hot bread-and-milk which was offered on winter morn- 
ings in this school. 

In the infant school, the visitor found four hundred small 
Jewish children waiting for their dinner, consisting of rice 
and browned potatoes, provided twice a week at the cost 
of a halfpenny. It was a scene that no one could describe 
more vividly : 

* Little Jew babies are uncommonly like little Christians, just 
as funny, as hungry, as helpless, and happy now that the bowls 
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of food come steaming in. ... Five little cook-boys, in white 
jackets and caps and aprons, appear in a line, with trays upon 
their heads, like the processions out of the “* Arabian Nights” ; 
and as each cook-boy appears, the children cheer, and the potatoes 
steam hotter and hotter, and the mistresses begin to ladle them 
out... . 
Before we came away the mistress opened a door and showed 
us one of the prettiest and most touching sights I have ever seen. 
It was the arcaded playground full of happy, shouting, tumbling, 
scrambling little creatures; . . . absurd toddling races going on, 
whole files of little things wandering about with their arms 


round one another's necks.’ 


Thackeray himself named the essay ‘ Little Scholars,’ and 
sent it to Mr. George Smith, asking him to decide whether 
it should be given a place in their new periodical, the Corn- 
HILL Macazine. To her ‘ pride and rapture,’ it was pub- 
lished in the May number, 1860; and sh¢ made her bow 
in good company, for among the other contributions to 
that first volume were instalments of Framley Parsonage, 
Lovel the Widower, and Roundabout Papers; also ‘A frag- 
ment of a Story by the late C. Bronté.’ 

Two years later her novel, The Story of Elizabeth, found 
delighted readers, first as a serial in CoRNHILL,! and after- 
wards in book form, illustrated by Frederick Walker. It 
is interesting to read contemporary judgments on the powers 
and promise shown in her earliest work; of Smith and 
Elder’s open admiration of her style ; and Rhoda Brough- 
ton’s ‘astonished delight ... in its wonderful novelty 
and spring-like quality.’ But this first novel was still being 
discussed and praised three years afterwards (1866), when 
Kinglake wrote to remind the author that he had been 


1 Published in five parts ; September, 1862-January, 1863. 
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made to look rather foolish at some London gathering by 
being forced to admit that he had not read The Story of 
Elizabeth. He went on to tell her how ‘ exceedingly de- 
lighted’ the book had made him, when he took it down 
to enjoy in the country. That J. A. Froude became an 
equally warm admirer is proved by his request for a contri- 
bution from Anne Thackeray to Fraser’s Magazine under 
his editorship (1860-74) ; and by the undated letter to her 
which I am allowed to quote here : 


“Dear Miss Thackeray, 

I won't deny that I am disappointed. Ever since I read 
“ Elizabeth” I have been breaking the tenth commandment and 
coveting you from the “ Cornhill.” I shall not give up hopes 
of eventually succeeding. . . . I shall be much surprised if you 
do not carry on into the next generation the fame of the name 
which you bear.’ 


The story which gave so much pleasure, both to literary 
critics and ordinary folk, is a very simple one, woven round 
a heroine with a lovely face and an undisciplined nature 
that leads her into desperate plights before she learns wisdom 
and reaches her haven. The scene lies mainly in Paris ; 
and against that background are skilfully drawn portraits 
of men and women in the French Protestant community 
shepherded by Elizabeth’s stepfather—character sketches 
which show the direction that Anne Thackeray’s genius 
would take, and her wide human sympathies. Even in her 
youth she seems to have been invincibly modest, and the 
immediate success of her small canvas only made her remark : 
“My good fortune, I don’t know why, makes me feel 
ashamed.’ 

Her second book was not begun till 1865, and the interval 
had been filled with ineffaceable experiences. After 
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Thackeray’s sudden death on Christmas Eve, 1863, the sisters 
passed sorrowful months in wandering about ; beginning 
at Freshwater, in the companionship of the Tennysons and 
the Camerons, and finally settling in Onslow Gardens. 
Anne spent nearly two years over The Village on the Cliff, 
working hard in her London study, and then going to Caen 
to make studies of Normandy scenes and figures. On her 
return, while she was trying to write the last chapter, her 
beloved Minny became engaged to Leslie Stephen. After 
their marriage (1867) they made their home with Anne, 
first at 16, Onslow Gardens, afterwards in Southwell Gar- 
dens ; so that the sisters were only separated by Minny’s 
early death in 1875. 

The Village on the Cliff came out as a serial in CoRNHILL, 
from July, 1866, to February, 1867, and when published as 
a book, three editions were called for within a few months. 
Again she chose for her subject a quiet study of temperament 
and circumstance, rather than a plot of action ; but the whole 
story formed an artistic harmony which gave it an abiding 
place in her readers’ memories and affections. The great 
advance on her first novel is partly a matter of technique, 
but is due far more to ‘ the deeper tones and understandings ’ 
which had come to herself, as to Elizabeth, through grief. 

This book, too, discloses fully her characteristic way of 
conveying the atmosphere of a place ; its very air, and the 
way the light falls on sea and land. She takes us with her 
by the Bayeux diligence to Petitport, to share her vision of 
the fishing village perched high above the shore and boats ; 
of the Chateau de Tracy with its avenues and gardens and 
vine-wreathed walls; of the little chalet decked out with 
balconies and weathercocks and bright green shutters, to 
which M. le Maire brought back Catherine George as his 
bride. Above all, she sets before us the broad, sunny 
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countryside of Normandy and the old, fortified abbaye 
which had become Reine Chrétien’s farmstead. 


‘ There is a great archway at the farm at Tracy, with heavy 
wooden doors studded with nails... . The hay is stacked in 
what was a chapel once ; the yellow trusses are hanging through 
the crumbling flamboyant east window. There is a tall watch- 
tower to which a pigeon-cote has been affixed, and low cloisters 
that are turned into outhouses and kitchens. ... The great 
harvest waggons pass through the archway without unloading ; 
so do the cows at milking-time.’ 


In that setting stands ‘Reine in her white coiffe, .. . 
straight, slender, vigorous ; dressed in the Sunday dress of 
the women of those parts, with this difference, that instead 
of two plastered loops of hair like a doll’s, a tawny ripple 
flowed under the lace of her cap and low over her arched 
brows.’ Reine, with her grave beauty and noble, stormy 
nature, finding ‘ the supplement and encouragement of her 
lonely life’ in the sound of the sea, is finely conceived and 
drawn. But the character who best reveals Anne Thackeray’s 
insight, and becomes, in his own way, immortal, is that of 
Fontaine, the busy little maire, with his cornet and his feather 
brush—talkative, trivial, even ridiculous, yet capable of a 
great tenderness and fidelity, and an impulsive courage 
which takes him to his death. 

The author could not bear to part altogether from this 
hero in disguise ; and in a later book we meet Fontaine 
again, as a younger man and before his first marriage, but 
the same simple, cheerful soul; as much concerned with 
the affairs of his neighbours in Visy le Roi as afterwards in 
Petitport. The story? is in the tradition of The Village on 


1* Across the Peat-fields,’ published with other stories and sketches 
in Miss Williamson’s Divagations. 188r. 
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the Cliff; the actors clearly and vigorously presented, and 
the scenery of the peat district realistically drawn : 


*. . . thesun sets across miles of flat spreading fields that are crossed 
and recrossed in every direction by narrow canals, of which the 
sluggish waters reflect the willows planted along their course. . . . 
The earth is nearly black ; the water is stained by strange tints. 
The country is sombre with peat-fields, and here and there are 
peat manufactories, standing lonely against the sky... . Every 
here and there at crossways are deep pools where lilies and green 
tangles are floating on the brown eddies. Sometimes of an 
evening, when the sun sets over the black fields, long-drawn 
chords of light strike against the stems of the poplar trees, and then 
their quaint mop heads seem on fire, while the flames roll down 
from the West with vapour and with murky splendour.’ 


IV. 


I have quoted those two descriptive passages because 
they are not only instances of the writer’s ‘ religious love 
of nature,’ but are also symbolic of her attitude to the whole 
of life. She was aware of the detail of every scene, as she 
cared for the individual in each situation, with rare intensity ; 
and her touch illuminated human problems and relation- 
ships in the same manner that her prose—finished as a Pre- 
Raphaelite painting, yet imaginative too—produced the 
form and colour of a landscape. She acknowledged her 
predilection when staying at Aldworth in 1872 : 


* This is such a lovely view, almost too lovely for my special 
taste. I like a cock and a hen and a kitchen garden, and some 
lilies and lavender quite as well as these great dream worlds and 
cloud-capped lands... . I can never appropriate a horizon, 
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as one does a haycock, or a bunch of river weeds, or the branches 
of a tree.’ 


She wrote in The Village on the Cliff: ‘Love is the faith, 
and friendship should be the charity of life.” The words 
might be taken as an epitome of her own working creed, 
tried out in joys and sorrows till its truth radiated from her 
presence—as the Sargent portrait revealed unmistakably. 
The scope of her interests, her friendships, and her corre- 
spondence seems boundless. There was scarcely a man or 
woman distinguished in letters or art, during the second 
half of the nineteenth century and up to the end of her life, 
who was not numbered among the multitude who loved and 
honoured her. Miss Martineau, reading The Village on the 
Cliff as a serial, recognised the rising star and wrote : ‘ Miss 
Thackeray’s Cornutt tale is growing beautiful beyond 
compare. A great fame is in the future for her, if she lives 
—which I pray she may.’ Her memories and affections, 
ranging over a wonderful diversity of times and personalities, 
went back to the Kembles, the Carlyles, George Eliot, and 
their peers of the older generation. 

Tennyson, and his wife and son, were close friends of 
long standing. The poet wrote to her from Farringford in 
1875: 

* Dearest Annie, 

. . . I should have liked to have heard Jenny Lind sing, and 
to have read your Angelica in the “ Cornhill,” but they have not 
sent it me. They served me the same Trick last year in the same 
month (I think) whereby I missed the reading of another of your 
delightful—will that word do—essays. Do you stop the “ Corn- 
hill” yourself for hate and fear of me whom am your devoted 
A, 

1 Letters, Chapter VIII. 
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Robert Browning owed to Anne Thackeray the title of 
one of his poems. Both of them had been staying in a part 
of Normandy which, in conversation, she spoke of as ‘ Red 
Cotton Night Cap Country.’ Browning at once said, 
‘ That shall be the title for the poem I am at work on.’ In 
1873 he sent her a copy with this dedicatory note : 


Dear Miss Thackeray, 

All the book is yours—but this particular copy is yours in the 
ordinary sense, along with the truest thanks and regards of R. 
Browning.’ 

Frederick Locker-Lampson, an old admirer of father and 
daughter, sent from Rowfant a verse for A. T. R.; dated 
December 3rd, 1890, to show that he was ‘ close to seventy, 
when he composed it,’ and with a regret that he could not 
do better : 


‘I wish to write what She would read, 

I have the want without the skill— 

I wish, an idle wish, indeed ! 

Her Father’s hand could guide the quill.’ 


Swinburne was one of the many who showed to her, 
not only warm friendship, but the deference which her 
fellow-writers always felt to be due to her knowledge and 
wit and acumen. George Meredith paid his homage to 
her in violets, sent regularly from his garden at Box Hill. 
Henry James called himself ‘her stoutest and fondest old 
adherent.’ John Morley, for whom she had undertaken a 
piece of work, apparently with some trepidation, wrote to 
her in 1885: 

* Dear Mrs. Ritchie, 

I am delighted with your opening : it is full, full of the old 

charm, and I assure you, on the faith of gentleman and editor, 
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that you need not have one bit of that “ stage fright” of which I 
heard that you were talking. It is as good as good can be. 
yours sincerely, 
j. 


In Lady Ritchie’s old age—to use a term which had only 
a chronological application to her—and during the War, she 
wrote to Thomas Hardy to tell him of the impression made 
upon her by The Dynasts, which she had just finished ‘ with 
awe and with absolute admiration.’ He replied : 


‘ It makes me cheerful to get your feeling about “ The Dynasts,” 
though I fear the effect may owe as much to your imagination 
as to my writing. However, that is always more or less the case : 
uniless the reader meets the writer haif-way, the latter is powerless.’ 


V. 


Anne Thackeray’s reputation as a novelist was further 
increased by Old Kensington, which, after appearing serially 
in Cornuit (April, 1872-April, 1873), went through five 
editions. In spite of the welcome given to this book, she 
forsook fiction to a great extent thereafter for essays and 
such congenial studies as her Life of Madame de Sevigné, 
A Book of Sibyls, and numerous Introductions to new editions 
of classics—notably those written for the Biographical and 
the Centenary editions of her father’s works. 

In 1877 her marriage to her cousin, Richmond Ritchie, 
crowned a friendship which had been ‘ like new life in the 
darkness and gloom’ of the time that followed Minny 
Stephen’s death. For some years they lived at 27, Young 
Street—a happy return to the associations of her childhood. 
She described it as ‘the prettiest old house with a long 
garden at the back and an ancient medlar tree with a hole in 
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it.’ There a son and daughter were born to them; and 
the Kensington home was the first of a series of dwelling- 
places, at Wimbledon, in London again, and finally at Fresh- 
water, where she had learned to look sorrow in the face 
long ago ; and where she had heard Tennyson read‘ Maud’ 
aloud in tones ‘like harmonious thunder and lightning.’ 

But, however full and absorbing her family life might 
be, her former occupations were not crowded out ; nor did 
her friends lose their place in her affections. Still less did 
she allow frequent ill-health to interfere with her work or 
her endless schemes for helping less fortunate people. She 
never became a ‘ professional’ philanthropist, but her im- 
mense natural kindness overflowed through personal chan- 
nels to the end of her days. She gave herself unsparingly, 
to meet the most diverse claims, with a kind of divine 
impartiality. Her conversation was a delight to those who 
could appreciate the rich stores of her mind and spirit. 
Younger authors were encouraged by her sympathetic, yet 
penetrating, criticism. Men and women in misfortune found 
in her a true helper ; and she was always ready to plead a 
private or a public cause by her pen, if that were the most 
effectual means. 

She was equally concerned with a host of obscure folk— 
such as the poor, valiant old woman of whom she wrote : 
“Even Wordsworth doesn’t stir my hope as does such a 
generous unconscious life as this one, full of trial but brimful 
of tender affection.’ Her own good deeds were done with 
the same simplicity and inevitableness—and surely no wish 
was ever more abundantly realised than Thackeray’s Christ- 
mas one for his ‘ Nanny,’ written in 1845 : ‘I would sooner 
have you gentle and humble-minded than ever so clever.’ 4 

It was the love given to her by others that continually 

1 Letters, Chapter II. 
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filled her with gratitude, and caused her to declare: ‘No 


one ever had such a life as mine, or such love in it, each after 
its kind, and this I do feel in my heart.’! She had, too, a 
profound sense of all that she owed to the influences that 
had entered into and shaped, as she believed, her inmost self. 
One by one, her great contemporaries, the men and women 
she had communed with from her youth, passed away ; but 
the withdrawal of their visible presence only made her more 
conscious of this spiritual immanence, as she acknowledged 
in her recollections of Fanny Kemble? : ‘ Of all possessions, 
that of the added power which comes to us through the 
gift of others is one of the most mysterious and precious.’ 

When, at the age of seventy, she visited Norway for the 
first time, she was as responsive to the beauty and grandeur 
about her as in earlier travels ; equally ready to enter into all 
the exciting or comic incidents ; and able to enjoy the new ex- 
periences with the youthful zest that never wholly failed her. 

Her loyalties and convictions were deep-rooted in the 
old order of strong characters, holding definite faiths and 
codes, like her beloved Fanny Kemble of whom she wrote 
in the essay quoted above: ‘ The Elect are those who put 
life into one, who give courage to the faint-hearted, hope, 
out of their own heart’s constancy.’ Both, however, were 
too vital for rigidity ; and both kept to the end ‘ the power 
of making new friends, of being loved by them and of loving 
them.’ For such souls, disciplined and receptive too, modern 
thought, with its strange, disturbing pronouncements, 
could not ‘ put away the clear clanging of King Arthur’s 
sword or Colonel Newcome’s old cavalry sabre.’ * 


The last years of Anne Thackeray Ritchie’s life were 


1 Letters. To Richmond Ritchie, 1876. 
2 From Friend to Friend. 1919. 3 Letters, Chapter VIII. 
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shadowed by her husband’s death in 1912, and by the War. 
But no anguish could overwhelm her vital faith and courage 
and serenity ; nor did she cease to give. 


.. thanks to Him 
Who never is dishonoured in the spark 
He gave us from His fire of fires... 


Though she outlived so many of her old friends, she still 
rejoiced in them, and in those who remained with her, 
holding past and present together in her heart to the end. 
Of all the praise uttered as a memorial of that gracious life, 
the words that sum it up most completely were once spoken 


of Anne Thackeray Ritchie by her friend M. Charles Lesage : 
“C'est la femme la plus aimée du monde.’ 
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RETROSPECT. 


I. 
Out of the plain, the forests, and the fields 
From the dissolving ledge whereon I stand 
An instant’s flight confronted by the mist 
Impenetrably before me, vision yields 
To backward glancing a mysterious land 
Where with my muted being I keep tryst. 


IL. 
That it was I who joyed and sorrowed there 
With dreams now unfamiliar, pleasures reft 
And pains outgrown, with comrades Time the thief, 
Like wintry blast on branches, has stripped bare 
Seems to the throbbing vision of the theft 
A convolution past all Truth’s belief. 


III. 
Strange hillocks sharply from the plain arise 
And windings of scarce noted lanes are strong 
Where that which was so dominant now is lost 
Within the distant haze: proportion dies, 
Some wrongs are changed to rights, some rights to wrong 
And little lingers visible at cost. 


IV. 
Yet is the sky a constancy, the light — 
That glorifies the meanest earthly thing 
Glows with a deepening radiance as the day 
Draws surely onward towards the arms of Night 
Wherein all colours blend, all echoes wing 
Through maze of harmony their heavenward way. 
GORELL. 
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THE FAIRIES. 
BY G. M. BARNES. 


Mopern youth has been brought up to believe that the Fairies 
were a race of beneficent Little Beings always on the alert to 
do kindly actions to deserving mortals. 

Unfortunately historical research proves that this is far from 
being correct. On the contrary, it seems that Good Fairies 
were the exception, and Spiteful Fairies the rule. 

This distressing truth comes as a great shock to most of us. 
Where, we ask, are the Fairy Godmothers of our nursery 
tales, those helpful creatures always at hand to rescue the 
Youngest Son in his many adventures, and succour the down- 
trodden Stepchildren : Though these shining examples of 
the Good Fairy were well known in nursery lore, they must 
have been strictly limited in number, for ordinary Folk-lore 
contains few references to any kindly deeds of the Fairy race, 
and those few are usually the reward for propitiatory offerings. 

The origin of the belief in Fairies is somewhat obscure. 
They seem to have been known from the very earliest times. 
The probability is that there was originally a dwarf race living 
in caves and holes of the earth, which gave rise to legends of a 
supernatural character. Traces of these legends can be found 
in Japan and Africa, as well as in the Far North and in Greece. 
Aristotle referred to ‘ A race of little men who have small 
houses and live in holes.’ 

Belief in Fairies was more or less general in Britain up to the 
time of the Tudors : 


But since of late Elizabeth, 
And later James came in, 

They never daunc’d on any heath 
As when the time hath bin. 
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Nevertheless, in some parts of the country faith in the ‘ little 
, people’ still persists, notably in the Highlands and Ireland, 
Dartmoor, and parts of Wales and Cornwall. Sussex, too, 
is one of the Fairies’ special demesnes. Each country has its 
‘iries own species of Fairy, and even in Britain the little creatures 
rt to vary in different parts. Ireland has its Leprechauns, Dart- 
+ moor its Pixies, and there are many others, such as Elves, 


rom Trolls, Spriggans, Gnomes, and Brownies. The Dartmoor 
iries Pixie, moreover, is not identical with his Cornish cousin, the 
Piskie. 
f us. Of these varying sprites, the only really trustworthy mem- 
sery bers are those delightful little people the Brownies, who 
the possess strong domestic instincts and frequently assist the 
wn- housewife by sweeping the room, or laundering the linen 
s of overnight. The various other classes are extremely mis- 
nust chievous, and sometimes definitely malicious, and all need to 
lore be treated with the greatest respect and consideration. 
ace, In the Middle Ages Fairy Glens were numerous, and 
ngs. cottagers living near them were obliged to protect their 


ure. children carefully, as otherwise they might be enticed away, 
nes. and ‘ changelings ’"—Fairy children—substituted. Fortunately 


ring it was possible to ensure adequate protection when passing 

ofa these dangerous spots, either by wearing some garment—such 

und as a coat, or stocking—inside out, or by carrying in the mouth 

ece. a twig of rowan, cut in the month of May. Either of these 

nall precautions effectually prevented the wearer from being 
molested. 

the Fairy Rings may be seen at the p-esent day. They consist 


+ — of circles of mushrooms or toadstools in the fields, or else of 

circles of grass of a brighter green than the rest of the field. 

Either of these are sure indications that the Fairies have 

danced there overnight. So wary are the revellers, however, 

that it is almost impossible to see them unless possessed of 
VoL. 155.—No. 930. $0 
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fern seed, which renders the holder invisible, though the 
wearing of a perfectly fitting set of foxglove bells on the 
fingers is considered by some people to be equally efficacious. 
There have been a few isolated instances of Fairies being seen 
apart from these precautions, but unfortunately the visionary 
did not know that to touch one of the Fairy possessions would 
have rendered it impossible for them to remove it, as any of 
their property touched by a mortal becomes accursed : so 
though he may have had a sight of the little people dancing in 
their red jerkins and green caps, nothing remained at daybreak 
to prove it was aught but a vision. 

Near Alnwick, in Northumberland, there was a famous 
Fairy Ring, which local tradition decreed must never be run 
round more than nine times : to attempt a tenth encirclement 
would certainly incur some disaster. 

Fairy Gold, that elusive substance which turns to ashes when 
found, is usually to be procured at an equally elusive spot— 
the foot of the Rainbow. Even in the time of the ancient 
Greeks it was a well-known illusion, and they had a saying 
concerning it, ‘ &Ogaxec 6 Onoaveds xepnver’ (* Our treasure 
turned out to be charcoal’). 

Fairies needed constant propitiation in the old days. For 
instance, if a person came out of a house at night eating any- 
thing, he must throw a portion on the ground for them ; and 
old people used often to leave bread and potatoes on the table 
overnight lest the Fairies should wish to sup, carefully giving 
the residue to the fowls in the morning. A baked cake may 
be bodily removed in the night, unless a piece is previously 
cut out for the Fairy feasters. Should anyone be careless 
enough to upset the milk, he must at once say * There’s a dry 
heart waiting for it,’ which will persuade the Fairies to over- 
look the matter ; otherwise he will be in disgrace, for they 
hate all forms of dirt. or slovenliness. Consequently the 
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hearth must always be swept clean at night, as they may wish 
to come and sit by the fire, which they could not possibly do 
if the ashes were about. Neglect of this simple precaution 
has often caused the cream to be turned sour in the dairy by 
some enraged Fay. At Christmas time it was especially 
necessary to clean the whole house scrupulously. 

Whilst carelessness in household matters caused the 
Fairies such concern, diligence was often rewarded by them, 
for an old song runs : 


And if the house is swept 
And from uncleanness kept 
We praise the household maid 
And duly she is paid: 

Every night before we go 

We drop a tester in her shoe. 


A tester was valued at 6d. to od., but another account puts 
the rate of payment rather lower : 


These make our girls their slutt’ry rue, 
By pinching them both black and blue ; 
And put a penny in their shoe 

The house for cleanly keeping. 


Any dirty water must be always thrown away overnight. 
Particularly did Fairies dislike water in which feet had been 
washed. Neither could they endure the smell of fish, or the 
the savour of salt or grease. 

People who wash their hair at night must be sure to eat or 
drink something, when it is dry, before going to bed, other- 
wise they may be spirited away before morning. In Ireland, 
it is also essential to burn all hair cuttings. 

Fairies have many tricks for deluding the human race. 
Most people know of the will-o’-the-wisp, that mischievous 
pixie who lures belated travellers into bogs and marshes with 
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his dancing lantern, but perhaps it is not so well known that if 
anyone calls a friend by name at night out of doors, he can 
only be sure that it is not a Fairy impersonator replying if the 
person addressed answers three times. Fairies are prohibited 
from replying more than twice. (Perhaps here we may trace 
some vague reference to the doctrine of the Holy Trinity 2) 

No mention must be made of Fairies on Mondays or 
Thursdays without saying the incantation, ‘ My back to them, 
my face from them.’ 

The Fairy tribe are very jealous of the rights of property, 
therefore when intending to build a house, it is as well to 
turn up the sods at the four corners when the ground measure- 
ment has been taken, and to leave them all night. Should you 
happen to have pitched on a Fairy walk, the sods will be 
replaced by morning : and no house will prosper, or indeed 
be allowed to remain, if built on such a site. There is a 
legend that Wendover Church was so treated. Each time 
the foundations were laid, they were found removed in the 
morning, till at last the site had to be altered, and placed a 
short distance away, after which the builders were allowed 
to proceed in peace ! 

In Shropshire it was said that anyone walking at night three 
times round a field where cattle graze may see the Fairies. 
In this favoured county a Fairy grindstone has actually been 
dug up, with a hole in the middle to fit a tiny handle. Any- 
one who is lucky enough to find a Fairy knife, and sharpen it 
on this grindstone, will have a weapon which will infallibly 
kill all his enemies. 


In Cornwall the Trolls have a fondness for stealing corn, > 


and the careful farmer sows his seed cross-wise, which renders 
it secure from their thievish plans. Cornish sprites seem to 
have had a respect for religion, for the Spriggans were known 
to hold a midnight Mass in the mines on the night of Christ- 
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mas Eve. On this night, Shakespeare tells us, the Fairies 
have no power, when the cock, ‘the bird of dawning, 
singeth all night long.’ But on the eve of May Day, they 
had special powers, and it was customary to put branches of 
rowan and elder over the stable doors, for otherwise the 
exhausted horses would be found in the morning, with their 
manes knotted into miniature stirrups, having been galloped 
about mercilessly all night by elfin riders. Similar safe- 
guards were placed over the cattle sheds, and the dairymaids 
would smear tar over the cows’ ears, to prevent the elves 
from stealing the milk. 

Fairies have a particular affection for the hawthorn tree, 
and like to hide and gambol under its branches, and it needs 
little imagination to fancy them pelting each other with its 
snowy petals. Southey, however, claims preference for the 
oak : 


It ever has been deemed their fav’rite tree : 
They love to lie and rock upon its leaves 
bask them in the sunshine. 


Are there any believers in Fairies now? Judging by the 
ecstatic response when Tinker Bell’s fate is annually in the 
balance, there must be yet many Fairy lovers. Perhaps only 
the Good Fairies survive, for despite all evidence to the con- 
trary we still think of them chiefly as charming Little Beings, 
painting the freckles on the cowslips, and ringing the blue- 
bells in the woods in spring. . 
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A VOYAGE ON THE GOTHA CANAL. 
BY E. V. LUCAS. 


My exploration of the Gotha Canal was, I must say at once, 
a matter of pure chance ; but never has chance been more 
fortunate. All reservations for a visit to Stockholm had 
been made, but when, on the Thursday evening, I descended 
at the aerodrome, I found that through a misunderstanding 
as to dates and the presence of two or three crowded Con- 
ferences in the city, no proper rooms were available, nor 
would there be any until Tuesday. ‘But,’ said the hotel 
clerk who with great difficulty had provided a temporary 
lodging, ‘ why not go by train to Gothenburg, see the place 
and come back on the Diana, which leaves on Sunday 
morning and arrives in Stockholm on Tuesday evening? I 
will telephone.’ 

He telephoned, and in a few minutes all was arranged ; 
and I, who had never before been to Sweden and expected 
to see only Stockholm and neighbourhood, was to cross the 
country from the North Sea to the Baltic—three hundred 
and fifty miles—and was to do this by lake and canal: a 
form of unhastening, meditative transit that I had always 
looked forward to with longing but had never sufficiently 
enjoyed. Not often does a registration muddle have such 
a happy ending. 

Nor was there any hitch, any failure, in the scheme. The 
sky was without a cloud ; the voyage on the Diana was a 


three-day delight ; the lakes were visions of beauty ; and 
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all the officials concerned were capable and charming. 
Every hour I wondered less and less why the famous lady 
from Sweden who travelled by slow train to Weedon had 
returned so quickly to her native land. 

Gothenburg is at the opening of a natural harbour on the 
west coast, not many miles below Oslo, with a river full of 
masts and funnels, and an obelisk beside it, on which, looking 
out to sea, is the figure of one of the women who weep. If 
you drive to a place about an hour distant, where there is a 
restaurant on a rocky point, you too may watch the ships, 
great and small, as they steam in and out of the port. 

Gothenburg struck me as a contented, serious and pros- 
perous city, with the usual Swedish fondness for sculpture, 
among its many statues being one of John Ericsson, the 
inventor. It has a University, large well-built houses, 
public gardens, and at any rate one book-shop, called 
Rumpert’s, more welcoming than any in England that I 
can think of, where I found several shelves of nautical 
adventure and engineering, largely in English. ‘We can 
sell any book about the sea,’ said an assistant. They could 
sell also, I noticed, detective stories, chiefly by Edgar 
Wallace, while all our latest work, English and American, 
was represented. Rumpert’s is at the lower corner of the 
broad street which, passing first a market and then a park, 
rises between private residences to the top of the hill. Here, 
completing the vista, is a vast and very modern brick build- 
ing, up thousands of steps, in which Gothenburg’s art treasures 
are preserved. Having climbed these steps and paused (de- 
ceitfully) as if to collect the view, I found, inside, thousands 
more ; but having surmounted them, there was the reward 
of pictorial profusion. 

Swedish painting, which I was to see here and again in 
Stockholm, I do not too much esteem, particularly in its 
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most modern development ; but I was amused by the room 
devoted to Ivar Arosenius (1876-1909), a fantastic humorist | 
who ought to have illustrated Heine and the brothers Grimm. 
Perhaps he did. 

Sweden is a punctual land, and so, at ten o'clock precisely 
on the next morning, the Diana’s moorings were cast off 
and she slid away from the quay. We were a.considerable 
party at that time, for as it was Sunday a number of Gothen- 
burghers were going by water as far as Trollhattan and then 
returning by train. 

The only other naturally English-speaking passengers were 
two Americans, but the first officer had a few English words, 
although with little syntax, while the Captain could converse 
with most nations and was ready to do so. In fact, he quickly 
demonstrated his paternal qualities: patriarchal, I might 
almost say, for from the neighbouring fields the Diana must 
look very like the Ark. When not on navigation duty, 
Captain Borgquist, a gentle, deliberate, sagacious man, dis- 
tilled information. ‘That,’ (for example) he said, pointing 
to huge chimneys towards which barges packed with logs 
had been advancing, ‘ that is a pulp factory’; adding, with 
a sigh, ‘ People, I suppose, must have newspapers.’ He had 
been, he told me, for twenty-seven years on the Canal, and 
before that, from a tender age, a sailor on the ocean wide. 
It was a joke among his friends that he was almost the double 
of Sir Edgar Britten (now, unhappily, the late), the Com- 
mander of his rival ship ; and he showed me a photograph 
to prove it. But for his knowledge, and readiness to impart 
it, the journey would have been only half as interesting. 
All our very nicest sailors, said a humorous Swedish gentle- 
man to me, when they die are reincarnated as captains on 
the Gotha Canal. 

But Captain Borgquist did not confine his helpfulness to 
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the deck. When at lunch-time, or ‘ middag,’ as they say 
in Sweden, we descended to the saloon, 2 small room with 
an elasticity that made it always large enough, he demon- 
strated to those of us who were new to Swedish habits how 
to treat the cold-table. 

For those who have not been to Sweden I should say that 
everywhere this buffet is an accessory to lunch, the chief 
meal of the day. As you enter the room, public or private, 
you go at once to the ‘ cold-table,’ which is covered with 
salads, sandwiches, sliced herring, prawns, sausages and a 
score of other tempting things, and, taking a plate and a 
fork, make your choice ; later, if you like, returning for 
more, as I must admit I often did. It is a most sensible 
custom, doing away with delays at a time when the system 
needs or appreciates them least, and completely removing 
that very bad quarter of an hour between ordering and 
eating, the emptiness of which is not appeased but aggravated 
by cocktails. Instead of waiting, in the English manner, for 
the waiter, one selects one’s own food and begins to eat it 
at once. No wonder, I thought, the Swedes look so well. 

The Diana, the Captain admitted, is not a Queen Mary— 
so far from it that I imagine a thousand Dianas could be put 
on one of Queen Mary’s decks ; but I doubt if the Queen 
Mary has been more clever with space. Although the Diana 
is only thirty yards long and twenty wide, she can house 
and feed forty-four persons, including a crew of nineteen. 
Like all Swedish canal and lake steamers, she is white. 

I do not pretend that her bunks are luxurious, but in mine 
I slept the clock nearly round ; and no one can say fairer 
than that. I do not pretend that the meals are exotic ; but 
I always had hunger for them, and hunger, as Henry James 
once wrote, is the * best sauce.’ Asa matter of fact, I thought 
the Diana’s cook, who was a woman and elderly, one of the 
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best ; and I shall not soon forget the chicken (or kyckling) 
with apricots which she gave us on the first evening. Why 
the English abandoned compotes with meat I shall never 
understand. Dr. Johnson highly esteemed prunes with veal, 
but except among the other northern nations one sees prunes 
with veal no more. 

Ever since early in the sixteenth century, efforts had been 
made to unite the North Sea and the Baltic, but it was not 
until 1832 that the communication was completed, a result 
due to the confidence and enthusiasm of Count Baltzar 
von Platen, who finished the work with the Ostergétland 
stretch, assisted by our own Thomas Telford. But von 
Platen died in 1829, three years too early to witness the 
fruition of the task ; you may see the memorial to him, on 
the north bank at Motala, before you reach Lake Boren. 

As we leave Gothenburg, the wharves and shipping and 
oil-tanks soon give place to meadows, and it is not long 
before the first exciting object, the deserted fortress of 
Bohus, is reached, a reminder of the time when there were 
wars here too. I say ‘ too,’ because “one of the reasons why 
the Northern Capitals have recently been so popular as 
resorts—and indeed why I myself was visiting them—is 
because they are peaceable. War and fears of war were else- 
where—but in Oslo there were none, in Stockholm none, in 
Copenhagen none : their conflicts were over. Yet of these 
conflicts Bohus, which was often besieged, is notably a relic, 
for it was built when the Gotha river was the boundary 
between Norway and Sweden and it was built by a Nor- 
wegian king. The boundary is now many miles north. 

All these inland voyages have a certain similarity. The 
boat threads the scenery in the same placid steady way ; 
cottages—in Sweden chiefly red, the colour both of the 
wooden walls and the tiles—occur ; cattle occur ; peasants 
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work in the fields ; trees occur, rowans, birches, alders, birch 
principally birch ; churches, with gleaming white towers 
and black spires, occur ; the great sky is over all. But the 
Gotha Canal voyage is unique in including so many locks 
and in reaching to a height of over ninety metres, while so 
much of it takes you across large and lovely lakes with 
forests on their margins. The lotus-eaters, I think, must 
now and then have exchanged the land for a canal-boat. 

Wild fauna were not so plentiful as one could wish. I 
expected to see many herons, but for those birds I had to 
wait until, later, from a car, I saw a pair near Granna. 
Rabbits, although, by air and rail, water and road, I travelled 
many hundred miles, I never saw at all, not one. The 
commonest birds are gulls and the black and grey hooded 
crow. There were, however, many wild duck which, at 
one ‘of our moorings, in the hope of kitchen discards, de- 
scended from the sky and became tame. And at another— 
Motala, I think—two swans, also wild, and three cygnets 
came for food, completely ignoring the hosts of little black 
fish swimming, as we could see over the taffrail, all about 
them. And at Lake Roxen were mysterious diving birds, 
disappearing into the water at one spot, and after an un- 
believable interval coming up who could say where. 

In place of the birds that I had hoped would be so numer- 
ous, we had many dragon-flies hovering over the deck. 
How, therefore, could we be really disappointed ?_ And one 
other form of life that I remember—but I have no clear idea 
as to where it so suddenly and surprisingly appeared or on 
which of the three nebulous days—was a wherry, with white 
sails and green paint, called the Daisy Boko. 

Our first disembarkation occurred on the Sunday after- 
noon, at Trollhattan, where there are waterfalls which man 
has harnessed, obtaining momentum enough to provide 
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electric light, and run trains, all over Sweden. The marvel- 
lous power-house must, of course, be seen: so we were 
told, and so we all gregariously believed, but I wish now 
that I had remained quietly on the Diana as she climbed the 
locks. Having seen Niagara itself and many dynamos and 
Charlie Chaplin’s Modern Times, what novelty could there 
be at Trollhattan :—while the motor-cars that whirled us 
from point to point were dangerous, and the official who 
accompanied us had too obviously said it all before. Also 
I had been enjoying the Sweden that was not mechanical 
and commercial and enterprising : enjoying it in the best 
of ways, from a deck-chair. 

But as to leave the ship and take to taxis seemed to be the 
expected thing, we complied. 

Trollhattan is certainly a wild spot, and the cataract which 
the locks have been made to conquer or correct is as unlike 
the calm of the canal as anything could be ; the cavity which 
the Kings and Queens of Sweden have autographed has a 
certain interest; and the prospect from the summit of a 
mountain to which we were taken is superb. But already 
my heart was Diana’s. Already to sit at ease and watch 
Sweden glide slowly by had become a cherished habit. 

Our treachery to the boat was indeed well punished, for 
after crossing a bridge at the top of the falls, with the gigantic 
head of a Viking carved on it, we were all deposited on the 
quay, above the locks where level water begins again, a 
good half-hour too soon, and no one, not even the guide, 
could say whether or not there was time for tea at a neigh- 
bouring hotel. We therefore had none ; but in company 
with three little Trollhattan girls and two little Trollhattan 
boys, who thought our clothes, or faces, or both, grotesque, 
and whispered and giggled about them, we waited until the 
white bows of the Diana welcomely appeared. Only five 
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or six hours had passed since her ropes had been loosed at 
Gothenburg, but she was already our home. — 

It was at Vadstena on the second day, early in the afternoon, 
that we disembarked again. For two or three hours, as we 
approached across that inland sea, Lake Vattern, we had 
been seeing the Renaissance spires rising above the walls 
and bastions of a castle, and, from the informative captain, 
knew them to be the old castle of Vadstena and the old 
Convent of St. Bridget ; and these we were now to visit 
on foot. But first let me remark that at the same time that 
we entered Vadstena from Gothenburg, one of the Diana’s 
sister boats, the Juno, was entering from Stockholm, this 


_ being the point where the east-bound and west-bound craft 


always meet ; and I was pleased to reflect (naturally) how 
much better captain and cook, first officer and stewardesses, 
were ours. 

The moated castle of Vadstena, begun in 1545 by King 
Gustavus Vasa, turns out to be now a very shallow building, 
the result of a fire in 1598, and it is a stronghold no more, 
except for archives ; but in its day it was a splendid home. 
Halls and a chapel are still shown, but the glory has departed. 
As a commanding landmark, however, the castle of 
Vadstena is not to be surpassed, and I was glad to be moored 
under its walls. 

At St. Bridget’s Church, the other lion, about a quarter 
of a mile away, we found a lady seated in the churchyard, 
who, rising at our approach, suddenly became a pleasant 
guide, with just enough English, prettily broken, to make 
things clear. 

St. Bridget of Sweden, it seems, was an extraordinary 
woman, something of a St. Catherine of Siena. Born in the 
fourteenth century, she began with a life of customary 
usefulness, first as the daughter of a powerful judge and 
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landowner in Uppland, and then as the wife of Ulf Gud- 
marson, Lord of Nericia, and as the mother of eight children ; 
and she would have died merely as a pious and charitable 
widow had she not enjoyed spiritual revelations, the record 
of which became a very popular book among those who see 
visions or believe that visions have been seen. But her fame 
rests chiefly as the founder of the Order of St. Saviour, or 
Bridgittines, whose headquarters were here, at Vadstena. 
The old lady’s last years were spent at Rome, where she died 
in 1373. She was canonised by Boniface [IX in 1391, and 
her day is October the eighth. 

The Blue Church, as St. Bridget’s is also called, from the 
tint of the stone, is empty yet magnificent, very simple, 
with groinings picked out with brickwork, large unstained 
windows, and a resonant echo. Now Lutheran in religion, it 
preserves many traces of the Old Persuasion, and there are 
also two wooden statues of St. Bridget, one in which she is 
purely ecclesiastical, reading Holy Writ, while the other dis- 
plays her in an ecstasy. Elsewhere I found an engaging 
little figure of the Madonna and Child, to supply a more 
human touch, and on the north wall there is an intricate 
carved altar-piece from the distant Roman Catholic past. 

The Bridgittines, I find, spread to other lands, in the reign 
of Henry V collecting in England in a convent at Syon near 
London. When, however, Protestantism was established 
here, under Elizabeth, the Bridgittines left Syon for the 
Continent, but in 1861 they returned and now practise their 
benefactions at Syon House at Chudleigh in Devonshire. 

The third time on which the Diana’s passengers had the 
chance of walking on shore was at Berg, when, also on the 
second day, the boat enters the first of the five locks that 
enable her to go downstairs to Lake Roxen. It is a strange 
experience, after descending the steep slopes to the edge of 
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the lake, where I found some youths, with engoldened 
limbs, bathing under the sloping rays of the sun, to look 
back and see one’s own ship high up in the landscape. | 

Much of the last day is spent in threading the way into 
the Baltic through the thousand islands of the Swedish 
Archipelago, some of them inhabited, some of them carrying 
only beacons, some mere rocks, but all of them offering 
basking shoreland for seals; and at half-past six we were 
in the centre of Stockholm, opposite the great Venetian town 
hall. The adventure, alas ! was over. 

This was my first long voyage on a canal-boat, and I 
hope that it will not be the last ; in fact, I have already my 
plans to return to Sweden and to make the reverse journey 
from Stockholm to Gothenburg, as well as that between 
Jénk6ping and Stockholm by one of the allied services. 
With such a brief experience one perhaps ought not to 
generalise, but I can affirm that for a new kind of peace and 
repose—almost soporific repose—the Gotha Canal trip is 
perfect. Short excursions by Sweden’s myriad steamers are 
refreshing to the eyes ; but what one needs is time to settle 
down, and that is what the Diana dispenses. During the 
whole journey of three hundred and forty-seven miles the 
boat, which carries goods as well as passengers and has a 
time-table to keep, is always moving: a solemn thought 
when one realises what one missed during the two nights. 
For the idea of missing anything is infuriating. But move 
on she must, and all that one knows of her nocturnal progress 
comes from the sound of her warning bell, the sudden still- 
ness as she enters a lock, and the grinding of the fenders 
against the walls in the narrowest places. Shouting there is 
none ; whatever the lock-keepers have to say to the man- 
at-the-wheel, or the man-at-the-wheel has to say to the lock- 
keepers, is said softly. Why, once, when a wherry ahead, 
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after persistently disregarding our signals so that we might 
pass, at last grudgingly made room, our captain merely 
threw the wherry’s captain a silent look of reproach ; 
whereas on the Thames (and possibly on the Hudson) there 
would have been verbal fireworks. 

This is no place to write about a city which demands many 
superlatives all to itself; but I should like just to say that 
although it may suffer from rain and wind, and in winter 
it can be intensely cold, I shall always think of Stockholm 
as it was in September of 1936, under a deep-blue sky, amid 
its sparkling or placid waters, with its cheerful people, its 
noble buildings, its noiseless streets, and on the walls no 
posters enticing us to enrich brewers, distillers or tobacconists. 


A PILGRIM HEART. 


When homesick eyes have once beheld the sweep 
Of England’s fields, her vaulted hills and lanes 
Alight with blossoms gay, the while the panes 

Of thatched-roof cottages reflect the leap 

And play of sunset’s crimson-fathomed deep, 

No other love of land nor sea enchains, 
No other side of life than this remains 

For all the alien years their silence keep 

And solace comes from well-remembered things— 
Tokens that span the lapse of years apart ; 

When memory is given pulse and wings 
All vistas save this blessed one depart, 

Time plays a closing chord with muted strings 
And home once more returns a pilgrim heart. 

Chicago. EDITH STURGIS 
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GRIMALDI. 
BY E. T. S. DUGDALE. 


Just a century ago, on the 31st of May, 1837, there died a 
man who in the years of his strength dominated the pro- 
fession that lives by providing laughter, and left behind 
him a tradition and ideal for his successors in that art. He 
was Joseph Grimaldi, the son of an Italian comic actor and 
dancer, Guiseppe Grimaldi. 

Ever since the sixteenth century the names of Pantaloon 
and Arlequin (variously spelt Harlakean—Harlicken—Har- 
laken), introduced into England by the then fashionable 
Italian comic actors, had been familiar to Englishmen. By 
the end of the seventeenth, Columbine and Clown had 
become an essential element of Harlequinade. The action 
consisted mainly of rough horseplay and buffeting, without 
much special artistic arrangement. But the general line 
was that of Harlequin and Columbine eloping together, and 
outwitting Columbine’s father, Pantaloon, and other pur- 
suers at every turn. Clown was the loutish, half-witted 
servant of Harlequin. 

Guiseppe Grimaldi settled in London, and in the 1750's 
was engaged by Rich, the manager of Covent Garden 
Theatre. (Rich it was who staged Gay’s Beggars’ Opera, 
and gave rise to the popular saying that it ‘ made Gay rich 
and Rich gay.’) 

Rich and Guiseppe Grimaldi between them introduced 
a new style of Harlequinade with acrobatic dancing and 
the mechanical tricks, which in after years Joe Grimaldi 
was to elaborate by his own brilliant inventive talent. 

VoL. 155.—No. 930. $1 
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Joseph Grimaldi was born in London in 1778, the son 
of Guiseppe Grimaldi and a dancer, named Mrs. Brooker. 
He was introduced to the stage at Covent Garden before 
he was three years old, and thereafter continued to appear 
in every variety of comic part at that theatre, at Drury 
Lane, or at Sadler’s Wells for the following twenty-two 
years. He had a round face with full lips, and large bright 
eyes. He could stretch his mouth till it seemed to reach 
right across his countenance, and added to his comicality 
by lengthening his chin. His voice was rich, and the songs 
he sang on the stage added greatly to his fame and popu- 
larity. His frame was short and muscular, an essential 
asset in the life of an actor who on every night of the 
theatrical year had to perform acrobatic dances, tumbles 
and falls, and at the same time keep the house in a roar of 
laughter with his tricks, grimaces, jokes and songs. 

Until about the year 1822—four years after Joe Grimaldi’s 
active career was at an end—the Harlequinade followed the 
Burlesque throughout the year, and the strain on these 
comic actors was terrific. Grimaldi, strong as he was, 
eventually broke down under it, and his last few years on 
the stage were attended by intense muscular pains after 
each performance. Since that date the Harlequinade has 
been confined more and more to the Christmas Pantomime, 
and the tradition of Clown’s sufferings and sorrows in 
private life, immortalised by Dickens in The Pickwick 
Papers, became less of a reality. 

Grimaldi learned the Clown’s art first from his father, 
and later from a veteran Drury Lane Clown named Dubois. 
There was also a Columbine, the ‘ever sportive, elegant 
and flexile Mrs. Wybrow,’ who gave displays with the 
broadsword ; from her Grimaldi learned the art of stage 
swordsmanship. In the romantic drama of Lodoiska at 
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Drury Lane, he fought on the parapet of a burning castle, 
and then had to continue fighting crawling along the 
ground. It is said that Edmund Kean learned his famous 
crawling fight in Richard III by watching Grimaldi in this 
act. 
Mechanical pantomime tricks were the order of the 
day, and Grimaldi spent much ingenuity throughout his 
life in inventing new ones. In the British Museum there 
is an entry in a scrap-book, probably in his handwriting, 
referring to a trick performed in the Sadler’s Wells Burlesque, 
Chaos; or, Harlequin Phaeton. The trick consisted of 
changing a pot of beer into a woman without a head; the 
announcements describing it as a ‘comparison between a 
pot of beer without a head and a good woman.’ 

The style of the jokes was neither deep nor intellectual, 
and it appears that the tricks were not meant to deceive 
in the sense that conjuring tricks are intended to provide 
mystification. The art of clowning aimed at producing 
a quick laugh from the whole audience at once. The 
saying that ‘a joke is a joke only once, if then’ does not 
apply to Pantomime. There the old jokes which the 
audience recognise at once are the ones that tell. There is 
also an art governing blows and falls. An audience must 
not receive the suggestion of real or serious injury. A 
blow or a fall on the backside is purely funny, for it has no 
association with real damage to the human frame. There 
is a similar difference between a blow from a clenched fist 
and a slap with the palm of the hand. Noise is also an 
important element for producing laughter. Harlequin’s 
double lath, or slap-stick, has for two centuries served the 
purpose of combining the maximum of noise with the 
minimum of blow. The crashing of dozens of plates in the 
act usually entitled Breaking up the Happy Home has never 
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failed to delight our music-hall audiences. Surprise too plays 
an important part. The writer remembers the audience 
being immensely tickled by a very simple act by Mr. W. H. 
Berry years ago. He advanced to the front of the stage 
displaying a scarlet handkerchief, which he dropped behind 
the footlights; he stooped and picked up a green one. 
Such are the elements of the art of amusing a crowd already 
disposed to be amused. The simpler the better. In our 
own day the Woodbine, the Baby Austin, and for some 
reason the mere mention of the town of Wigan, are enough 
to produce a laugh. ‘We shall ’ave to walk to Wigan.’ 

The year 1806 marks a new era in the history of Clowning. 
In that year Thomas Dibdin staged Harlequin and Mother 
Goose; or, the Golden Egg, at Covent Garden. It was 
deliberately put on without the customary splendour of 
former years, and depended on the talent of the individual 
actors. The piece is described by Mr. M. Willson Disher 
in his Clowns and Pantomimes. | 


*Grimaldi’s part was Squire Bugle, “a rich widower of | 


repulsive manners,” who attempts to steal Colinette from 


the arms of Colin. But his scheme is foiled by Mother — 
Goose, whom he had condemned to the ducking-stool. In | 


revenge she raises the ghost of his first wife, and gives to © 


Colin the goose that lays the golden eggs. Colinette’s 
avaricious father, however, will not agree to the marriage 
of the young lovers unless the bird is cut open. Colin 
consents, Mother Goose appears, and all the characters are 


changed into the creatures of the Harlequinade. Grimaldi 


(as Clown) is caught gloating at the sight of a meal by 


Harlequin, who sends the table into “ the flies.” Clown, | 


in consternation, walks underneath and around where it 
stood, looks up and sees it, gives a shout of surprise, seats 
himself when it descends, only to find himself rising with 
it, chair and all. After Pantaloon has been similarly sent 
aloft, Harlequin dines with Columbine. While the servants 
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are cutting down Pantaloon, Clown pelts them with plates. 
Pantaloon cuts a pie; out walks a duck; Clown makes 
off with it. They enter a farmyard and are chased out by 
the bees. They throw a basket over a postman ; a blacka- 
moor’s head comes out ; Clown hits it with a board; the 
board breaks in two; they disguise themselves as Pandean 
Minstrels and gain admission to Vauxhall Gardens. Mean- 
while the chase of the young lovers has been continuing— 
at one point they escape by substituting themselves for the 
figures striking the chimes of St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street— 
until Mother Goose changes them all back to their original 
shapes, and while a submarine palace is being “ set,” makes 
a speech with a line for Grimaldi’s benefit : 


‘6c 


You, soon restored to person, house and lands, 


Shall, like a hearty English squire, shake hands.” 


‘There is no need to read between the lines to discover 
that the virtue of “ Mother Goose ” was Grimaldi pure and 
simple. His “hearty English” humour in pocketing a 
duck or in the way he put on a cocked hat made his managers 
a fortune of £20,000—“ more rather than less,” Dibdin 


says. 


For the next nineteen years Grimaldi was the only Clown 


_ for the Londoners, and the impression he made on them 
survived long after his infirmities forced him to cease 


amusing them in person. His keen satire won him the 


appellation of ‘ Hogarth in action.’ He was, in the words 
of a passage quoted by Mr. D. Willson Disher, 


“the very beau ideal of thieves—robbery became a science 
in his hands—you forgave the larceny, for the humour 
with which it was perpetrated. He abstracted a leg of 
mutton from a butcher’s tray with such a delightful assump- 
tion of nonchalance—he threw such plump stupidity into 
his countenance, whilst the slyness of observation lurked 
in his half-closed eyes—he extracted a watch, or a handker- 
chief, with such a bewitching eagerness, with such a devotion 
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to his task, and yet kept his wary eye upon the victim of 
his trickery—he seemed so imbued with the spirit of pecula- 
tion, that you saw it in him merely as a portion of his nature, 
and for which he was neither blameable nor accountable.’ 


To these attractions he added buffetings, and the acrobatic 
antics and tumbles from serious heights, which while they 
delighted his public, contributed, as time went on, to impair 
his health and shorten his career. 

He was continually inventing new effects, being at the 
same time careful not to wander away from reality in too 
extravagant a fashion. There is, for instance, a print of 
him driving a tandem of dogs on to the stage, with a cock 
perched on his own head and on the backs of each of the 
dogs. He varied the old Italian device of cutting up a 
man, putting him together again, and bringing him to life, 
in various ways. For instance, in a shopping scene, ‘he 
stole a beadle’s hat, a milliner’s box, a salmon’s head, and 
a pair of boots, and made an effigy of them,’ and then 
sprang away in pretended fear when Harlequin’s wand 
brought the whole to life. 

The audiences werc intensely critical, and even rowdy if 
they disapproved of a performance. On one occasion they 
became actually destructive, and were only appeased when 
the manager came forward with a promise to take the 
piece off. 

In 1809 J. P. Kemble reopened Covent Garden (which 
had been burned down the previous year) with Macbeth, 
and a musical after-piece named The Quaker. The prices 
of admission were raised, and this caused such indignation 
that for a number of nights the rioting made acting impos- 
sible. The scenes were known as the O.P. (Old Price) 
Rows. Kemble, hoping to appease the playgoers without 
giving up his point, put on the tragic pantomimic ballet of 
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Don Juan, with Grimaldi as Scaramouch ; but even so, after 
one quiet night, the rowdyism began afresh, and was only 
terminated on the management promising to lower the 
price of admission to the pit. 

Grimaldi’s popularity on the stage continued unabated, 
but it was paid for by a steady decline in health. From 
1818 onwards he was subject to severe muscular cramp 
after each performance, which for some time was kept 
under by constant massage of his limbs. The last two 
years of his active career were sheer torture to him, until 
in 1825 he had no alternative but to retire altogether. His 
one preoccupation thenceforward was his son, and he spent 
much ingenuity in inventing new pantomime tricks, which 
he offered to managers on condition that his son was 
engaged to perform them. His wife’s health also was a 
constant source of anxiety during those later years. 

In his youth he had made a hobby of collecting insects 
and butterflies in the country round the metropolis, but 
this came to an end in 1797, when a gang of burglars broke 
in to his house, and smashed up all that they could not 
carry away, including his collection of flies. He never 
started a fresh one; so this interest which might have 
amused him when he could no longer amuse the public 
was denied to him. 

He had been unable to put by much of the money he 
earned in his triumphant career. Expenses incurred through 
his son and various unfortunate theatrical ventures had 
drained a large part of his savings. A farewell benefit per- 
formance was arranged for him on June 27, 1828, during 
which, being unable to stand, he went through a scene 
seated in a chair with some of his old spirit, and followed 
it with a moving speech of farewell. The house was 
crowded and the net proceeds gave him the sum of £270. 
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Grimaldi was twice married. His first wife was Maria, 
the daughter of Mr. Hughes, proprietor of the Weymouth 
Theatre and owner of a fourth share in the Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre. They were married in 1798, but the following 
year she died in childbirth. It was not long before Grimaldi 
married again. We find him in 1813 occupied with the 
education of a son, J. S. Grimaldi, aged twelve, who at 
an early age displayed a talent for music and dancing ; 
and it was the father’s hope that the son would carry on 
the tradition of clownship to another generation. But the 
son had not the father’s strength of character. After a few 
years of success on the stage he developed a weakness for 
drink and bad company, and Grimaldi had the sorrow of 
seeing his son fall lower and lower, and finally die in 1832. 
His second wife died two years later. 

The last five years of his life were spent at Clerkenwell, 
in the near neighbourhood of Sadler’s Wells, where indeed 
most of his life had been spent. Real country, of course, 
was then much more accessible than it is nowadays, and he 
spent many lonely hours wandering in the fields and by 
the stream running through the district. In 1836 he decided 
to write his Life and Adventures. When these were com- 
pleted, he was unable to find a publisher ready to accept 
them in the form he had given them. In March, 1837, he 
therefore commissioned a friend, Thomas Egerton Wilks, 
to remodel the work. Mr. Wilks rewrote it in the third 
person, cut out some portions and added stories gleaned 
from Grimaldi’s own lips. Grimaldi died two months 
after this work was begun, and the control of it passed into 
the hands of his executor, Richard Hughes, his first wife’s 
brother and his friend through life. This gentleman sold 
the work to the firm of George Routledge & Sons, who 
commissioned Charles Dickens to rewrite it. The style is 
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pure Dickens. The new author found himself involved in 
a considerable amount of research. Many of the data 
given by Grimaldi, especially for the earlier part of his 
life, were incorrect in detail, as the numerous footnotes 
prove. But the whole presents a picture of a man of 
simple, direct character, with an amazing fund of patience 
and forgiveness under many a trial due to professional 
jealousy and spite, and to various personal misfortunes. 
He had many devoted, lifelong friends, and his fame and 
popularity with his public never knew a reverse. Many 
clowns after him were not less dexterous and acrobatic, 
but very few of them possessed the jovial comicality with 
which every slightest movement or word of his set the 
whole theatre in a roar. He had established Clown as the 
outstanding figure in the Harlequinade, and that he has 
remained during the century since Grimaldi died. 


RECOGNITION. 


She came across a sudden hill, 

Wind on her brow.; my heart stood still. 

The breeze was wanton with a tress 

Coaxed from her modest shawl’s duress ; 

Silken that strand of faery hair, 

Dark in the sun as she was fair— 

I stood, and could not move from there. 

UI BRIUIN. 

Dublin. 
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THE SPECTRE IN THE FLAMES. 
BY ROBERT M. MACDONALD. 


— Insect life is very prevalent in New Guinea, and some forms 
of it are touchingly close in their attachments to human 
beings. To us, however, spiders were the most annoying 
pests. Those creatures somehow got into our stores and 
everything that we cooked and we could not help swallowing 
them sometimes. Still, I suppose, even spiders have their 
uses. At any rate they kept down other pests by casting 
over the outside of undergrowths and forest entanglements 
coarse webs like fishing nets which caught and held many 
forms of life which, otherwise, might have bit, stung, bur- 


rowed or sucked into our skins, and perhaps we ought to 


have been grateful for their presence. 

But we were not interested in spiders or other insects 
that afternoon when we camped on a beach of sand by the 
side of a shallow fast-flowing stream. They were un- 
pleasant accompaniments of a gold-seeker’s life and were 
ignored as much as possible. Our interest was in the stretch 
of sand upon which we had camped, for we had washed out 
a few pans of it and had found it surprisingly rich in gold. 
Probably the gold had been deposited there a million years 
or so before we had come that way, but none of us cared to 
argue as to the date of its origin. It was there and nothing 
else mattered. 

“It is a pity that we didn’t strike this patch of sand nearer 
the beginning of our trip instead of a day’s journey or so 
from the coast at the end,’ Big Sam remarked, brushing a 
cloud of mosquitoes from his perspiring face. “There seems 
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to be more gold in that sand than we have run across any- 
where.’ 

“I wonder why this place has not been worked out before 
this 2’ said Sydney Charlie puzzledly. * We can’t now be 
far from some of the older white man’s camps, and how this 
place wasn’t struck by wandering prospectors before our 
time beats me to guess——’ 

“Maybe the pests were so bad in this place that any men 
passing through this way didn’t stop long enough to see what 
lay in the sand,’ Wolfram Dick broke in, as he pushed his 
hand through a web an energetic spider was actually weaving 
before our eyes between his rifle and a fallen tree-limb 
against which it was leaning. ‘I never was in a bit of country 
so crowded with skeeters and other biting and stinging 
insects,” 

The three other members of the party did not air their 
views at that time. Mac was engaged in mixing a floury 
concoction for our evening meal, the Professor was watching 
the movements of a gorgeous butterfly that had got in 
some spider-net entanglements, and I was washing out a 
panful of sand from which I eventually obtained five grains 
of gold. Before I had finished my work the others, ex- 
cepting Mac, who continued cooking operations, had also 
employed themselves in testing the sands, and by sundown 
we had proved that they were abnormally rich in gold for 
over five hundred yards up and down the waterway. 

We dined well that evening at sundown, Big Sam having 
shot a wild pig earlier in the day, and being now near the 
end of our prospecting journey we could use up our reserve 
of tinned stores, and after the meal was over we lay back 
upon our blankets and smoked native tobacco given us in 
the last friendly village through which we had passed. As 
was our custom when in unknown country, we extinguished 
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our camp fire when it had ceased to be necessary for light- 
giving purposes, but had kindled several ‘smudge fires’ 
beside our sleeping place so as to ward off the night pests ; yet, 
despite the smoke, those insect creatures wandered over our 
faces and explored regions underneath our garments, leaving 
intense skin-irritation in their tracks. The night was dark 
and, but for the splashing sounds of crocodiles in the deeper 
pools of the river, silent, and after the Professor had talked 
to non-attentive listeners about what he thought the part of 
the world known as New Guinea was like before it had 
assumed its present form, and that same audience had dis- 
cussed animatedly the probabilities of a team of New Guinean 
savages being able to beat the selected cricket teams from 
all other parts of the British Empire, we dropped off to 
slumber. 

And while we slept the stars of tropical night moved 
through the heavens and a watcher might have thought that 
all New Guinea was resting. But it was not. Some time 
towards morning an unearthly yell shattered the atmosphere 
and broke in on our sleeping senses. We sat up and seized 
our rifles in the belief that we had been attacked by natives. 
My senses were dazed, but they were sufficiently active for 
me to realise that no howling horde of savages was rushing 
upon us. Still, something had happened or was happening, 
and it was a few seconds before it dawned on my mind that 
the cause of our alarm was actually before my eyes. I was 
gazing at a native in full war adornments who was standing 
amidst a mass of flames in the heart of the tall unbroken bush 
which fringed the waterway like a hedge. This figure evi- 
dently had been the source of the awful yell, and it was poised 
like a statue with arm outstretched pointing a spear in the 
direction of down-stream, plainly indicating that we should 
go away at once. I wondered vaguely why the warrior in 
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the flames did not burn away, and suddenly a cold perspira- 
tion broke out all over me—I was looking at something 
not earthly ! 

“He can’t be real,’ Big Sam muttered, rubbing his eyes. 
‘No living man could stand in that burning bush without 
being consumed.’ 

‘That thing is a ghost!’ Wolfram Dick whispered. 
‘The magic-men of some of the tribes can make them.’ 

“Most wonderful!’ I heard the Professor exclaim. 
“What do you think of that apparition, Mac ?’ 

“T’ve never seen a ghost and I don’t believe in them, but 
—but—I see that flaming “thing” in the bush over there, 
and maybe there are “ things ” on earth that are beyond our 
comprehension although we have five senses.’ The big 
Scot spoke in tones I had never heard him use before and I 
looked round at him in amazement. He was staring fixedly 
at the ghostly warrior and, clearly, he could not account 
for its presence. Probably, I thought, he, a man who did 
not know what physical fear meant, had in his boyhood days 
in far-away Scotland been impressed by tales of the super- 
natural handed down by his ancestors. 

“If you think we had better go away, Mac,’ I said in almost 
inaudible words, and was surprised myself by their sound, 
“we can leave now. We don’t need the gold we might 
get here anyhow, and we can’t fight ghosts——’ 

‘Maybe not,’ Mac interrupted in less gloomy tones, * but 
before we run away from this place we'll try the effect of 
our rifles upon that blazing warrior. Personally, I’ve never 
bolted from anything living, and I don’t think that anything 
dead will make me learn the running-away business——’ 

“Look, mates !” Sydney Charlie broke in. ‘The blamed 
ghost has lowered its spear, and the flames are dying out !’ 
I turned my eyes on the spectre again, conscious that all 
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my mates were also looking at it, and as we gazed it slowly 
disappeared before our eyes like a picture dissolving on the 
screen, and next moment the flames too died out. 

We continued staring at the blackness where the spectre 
had been until Wolfram Dick startled all with a laugh. ‘I’m 
mighty glad that all you fellows saw that ghost thing as well 
as me,’ he said. ‘If it had been seen by myself only and I 
had told you about it, you would have said that I was yarning 
again. Maybe now you'll believe me when I tell you that 
if we knew the insect that we must have swallowed in that 
damper we ate to-night we could make a lot of money with 
its cousins down in Brisbane or Sydney. That insect can 
make a man see things better than the stuff he gets out of 
bottles.’ 

‘Do you mean that that ghost we saw was imagination 
only :—’ I began. 

‘Indigestion,’ Wolfram Dick corrected, with another 
laugh. ‘It was brought on by some insect in our food.’ 

“I have never heard of mass indigestion,’ said the Professor 
musingly. ‘ Of course, we know that the famous mango- 
trick is a result of mass hypnotism——’ 

“I don’t believe that what we saw was due to any kind 
of indigestion or to any insect getting into what we ate,’ 
Mac interrupted, rather heatedly, but as he had been cook 
that afternoon we thought that his objection to Wolfram 
Dick’s explanation was only natural, and after some more talk 
we lay down on our blankets and, relieved by the thought 
that only a form of indigestion had caused us to be disturbed, 
slept until sunrise. Before breakfast in the morning we 
put any remaining doubts of Wolfram Dick’s explanation 
at rest by making a tour of the river bank and by closely 
inspecting the long unbroken wall of foliage which fringed 
it. We had fancied we had seen the spectre in a gap of the 
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/ Jeafy wall, but no gap could be seen, nor were there any signs 


of the bush having been burnt. Indeed, it was evident to us 
all that no part of the wall of vegetation had ever been on 
fire. It stretched up and down the river as far as we could 
see—a dense, impenetrable hedge—and the entire face of it 
was covered, as we had first seen it, with a network of spider- 
webs which could not have escaped being broken or burnt 
had there been a flaming spectre or anything on fire where 
the vision had appeared. 

* There was nothing living there, mates,’ Big Sam summed 
up, as we returned to the camp fire and prepared breakfast. 

“I am of the same opinion,’ said Mac hesitatingly. ‘ But 
there may have been something not living ?’ 

* Well,’ Big Sam laughed. ‘ We've wandered the length 
and breadth of New Guinea looking for gold and have got 
into a lot of tight corners. But we, somehow, got out of 
them all, and now that we've struck the richest gold patch 
I've ever seen, I don’t think I'd leave it for all the ghosts in 
the world.’ 

“So you think in daytime, Sam, and perhaps we all think 
so too,’ the Professor said, ‘ but night often makes one think 
differently.’ 

No one else commented on anything, but Mac was very 
thoughtful during the meal, and when the Professor ab- 
stractedly examined the mechanism of his rifle, all began to 
see that theirs were in working order. No one believed in 
ghosts, but a loaded rifle was always better than an empty 
one ! 

After breakfast we began washing out the gold from the 
sands in our pans and soon had every reason to be delighted 
with the results we obtained. In my first pan I had about 
half a shovelful of sand, and when I had reduced the bulk by 
a series of concentric jerks, I saw that a ‘ tail’ of gold lay on 
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the bottom of the pan which I estimated to be about half 
an ounce in weight !_ A rough calculation then showed that 
I was working among sand that yielded over 200 ounces of 
gold to the ton, and, as my comrades were getting approxi- 
mately the same returns, it seemed a certainty that each man 
could earn about a hundred pounds a day. We might 
multiply the figure by ten, probably, when we built some 
form of ‘cradle’ or other gold-saving apparatus with the 
timber we could cut down. Early in the forenoon we tested 
the sands for about half a mile up the waterway, and the gold 
obtained was positive proof that the auriferous patch would 
never play out by our efforts alone. We had not even in our 
wildest dreams imagined that such a wealth of gold so easily 
obtainable existed anywhere, and we could not understand 
why the sand patch, being comparatively near established 
gold-mining camps, had not been found before. The 
place would now be rushed by gold-seekers when they 
heard of its wonderful wealth, but, as we did not intend to 
go down to the nearest camp for stores until we absolutely re- 
quired such, we could not be followed back for a long time. 

* Maybe some people did see this place before us,’ Sydney 
Charlie reasoned, laying down his washing pan and clearing 
some flies from his eyes, ‘ but when they swallowed some of 
the pests and saw a ghost or two they ran away. They 
wouldn’t have a man like Wolfram Dick among them to 
tell them of indigestion.’ 

“I don’t think prospectors would run away from gold 
even if all the trees were ghosts, Charlie,’ Mac said, with a 
laugh that I thought was a bit forced. 

“A fellow can’t be too careful, though,’ Wolfram Dick 
putin. ‘I knew a man over in Australia who saw the Bun- 
yip and he pegged out all right before the next sunrise. The 
sight of the Bunyip means death, you know.’ 
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‘Well, we'll take care not to swallow any insects to-day 
and then we will not see any ghost, Wolfram,’ I said, laugh- 
ingly. ‘ All the same, if the poison of the pests has nothing 
to do with our powers of eyesight I have half an idea that 
anything we do see will not like bullets through it.’ 

All agreed, and then we busied ourselves getting gold for 
the rest of the day. When the sun dropped behind the 
forest-clad slopes of the Owen Stanley Ranges and the 
mosquitoes and other insects of night took the place of native 
bees and other day pests, we were tired but well satisfied. 
We enjoyed a good supper round the blazing camp-fire and 
then, extinguishing it, lay on our blankets in the darkness 
and smoked and talked. The night was sultry and the 
insects were very active, and so as to escape—or, rather, 
forget—the unpleasant accompaniments of New Guinean 
night life each man went to sleep as soon as he could, And, 
as on the previous night and, doubtless, during the nights of 
past zons of time, the stars went through their usual evo- 
lutions and only the sounds of night-birds and reptiles were 
indications that the earth was still a world of living creatures. 

But that night was not destined to run its normal course. 
We were roused by a yell which echoed and reverberated 
far down the river, and sitting up on our blankets we saw the 
flaming spectre of the night before standing in a gap in the 
river-flanking vegetation. The flames around the figure 
shot skywards in long curling waves and illuminated the 
gap in the great hedge as vividly as if a spot-light had been 
directed upon it. 

“I see the ghost,’ whispered Wolfram Dick. ‘Do you 
fellows see it 2?’ 

“We do,’ snapped Mac, seizing his rifle, ‘and as we've 
swallowed no insects to-day the sight of it can’t be due to 
insect poison.’ He fired at the ‘thing’ as he spoke, and 
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almost at the same moment we all fired, Sydney Charlie 
and I using our new magazine pistols, thinking they could 
do as much damage as rifles at so short a range. But the 
* thing’ still stood there, seemingly not in any way affected 
by bullets, and we gaped at each other in utter amazement. 

“It can’t be mortal!’ Mac gasped. ‘I think I sent my 
shot right through its head. I—I’ll see how it likes my fists.’ 
He jumped to his feet and ran over the sand towards the 
flaming apparition, unheeding or not hearing our calls to 
him to come back. 

‘Don’t shoot for a little, boys,’ the Professor cried. 
“You might hit Mac——’ 

* He'll not tackle that thing alone anyhow,’ I cried, spring- 
ing up and rushing after Mac. I was now half-mad with 
some emotion I did not understand, and I did not care 
whither my footsteps led me, but just as I gained Mac’s side 
and as together we were about to plunge into the burning 
bush, the ghostly warrior faded away and the flames died out. 

“It’s no use trying to grapple with it, my boy,’ Mac said 
despairingly, ‘ and now you fellows will remember me as a 
man who ran away from a ghost !’ 

“You never ran away from anything, Mac, whether you 
understood it or not,’ I replied, ‘and all us boys know that 
anyhow. All the same, it would be sure death to go into 
that bush after the ghost. Let’s get back to the others.’ I 
snapped my pistol and, finding that it was empty, flung it 
in disgust at the spot in which the ghost had been standing 
and walked back with Mac. 

We raked our camp-fire into a blaze and watched around 
it until sunrise. Then we went over to survey the place 
which we had seen burning. But neither gap nor signs of 
burning were there; the wall of foliage stretched un- 
brokenly as before up and down the river-bank as far as we 
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( could see and the network of spider-webs lay over the 


outside of all as it always had done. 

‘This place is uncanny, boys,’ the Professor remarked 
slowly. ‘I, for one, don’t like nightly visitors that we 
cannot shoot or reason with. After all, they were probably 
here first, so I vote that we leave the place to them.’ 

* And there are too many insect pests here for our comfort,’ 
Wolfram Dick added. ‘I vote with the Professor.’ 

“I vote that we stay where we are,’ said Mac quietly, but 
as no one felt inclined to second his motion, we packed up 
our gold and in a few minutes were stumbling down the 
shallow river, regardless of crocodiles and everything else, 
desiring only to put as much distance as possible between 
us and the camp we were leaving before sundown. A few 
days later we struck the nearest settlement of white men 
and told that we had passed down a river on the beach of 
which was more gold than could be taken away. 

‘Oh, we all know of that place,’ an old miner laughed. 
“It is known to us as the haunted valley. Some men who 
thought they feared nothing on earth have gone there at 
one time or other, but they all came back in a hurry and told 
us they wouldn’t stay there for all the gold in New Guinea.’ 

We did not inform the men of that camp of our experi- 
ence, and when we eventually arrived at Samari, the chief 
township on the coast, we divided our profits and broke up 
as a party. Big Sam and I came home to Britain, the Pro- 
fessor went over to New Zealand to write a book and the 
others went off to the most recent rush in Australia. Per- 
sonally, I soon almost forgot my experiences on that sandy 
beach of gold, and I suppose this story should end here 


—but it doesn’t. 


In time Big Sam and I became very tired of conditions in 
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the Old Country, and one cold day while we were sitting 
in the lounge of the London hotel at which we were staying, 
thinking of other parts of the world where the sun shone, 
a man approached us and said abruptly: ‘I have a letter 
of introduction to one of you gentlemen, so I thought I 
might have a look at you before leaving England.’ 

‘Well, you see us now,’ Big Sam replied, as I glanced 
at the letter handed me and saw that it was from a partner 
in a firm of financiers with which we were acquainted. 
“What do you think of us?’ 

‘Not much—still you don’t look like financial men——’ 

‘We're not,’ said my companion, ‘and we don’t like 
that fraternity. All the same, that scar on your forehead 
doesn’t add to your own appearance, but I’m not saying 
what I think of you——’ 

* Oh, I didn’t mean to be offensive,’ broke in the stranger. 
“I thought you were financiers because that letter of intro- 
duction was given me by one of them. Your faces are not 
unpleasant to me. Quite the contrary. Still, if you are 
not financiers you'll not be interested in what I have to 

‘ Better spit out your story, anyhow,’ Sam said, looking 
at the letter I handed to him ; ‘ this introduction is from a 
man who wouldn’t send you to us unless he had half an 
idea that your yarn might be of some interest to us.’ 

* Oh, all right !’ laughed the stranger, throwing himself 
down upon a chair at our little table, while I touched a bell. 
“Your faces have been painted by warmer suns than ever 
shine in England, I notice ; so,as you have been wanderers 
also, you'll understand what I am up against, at least. Of 
course, I don’t expect that you can be of any use to me, but, 
briefly : I have discovered a rich tract of gold which I can 
no longer work myself alone. I have come to London to 
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( get financial help to instal machinery and otherwise develop 


the ground, but people here will not believe me when I say 
that I have hitherto held the place by frightening other men 
away—— 

* How did you manage to do that 2 Iinterrupted. ‘ Gold- 
seckers are not easily frightened.’ 

“They were in my case. They don’t like ghosts near 
them, or anything they don’t understand, sol acted the ghost 
when any men came too near——’ 

* But surely they would see that they were being tricked 2’ 
I said, exchanging glances with Big Sam. 

“No, they didn’t,’ continued the stranger with a laugh. 
‘You see, the bush which lined the river—I mean, the gold 
tract—was composed of a lot of varieties of shrubs. One 
of those was the tree known as the “ oil-plant” because it 
exudes a kind of oil from its leaves, and I had only to make 
up as a spectre, stand between a couple of those plants in a 
place previously prepared and apply a light to them to start 
a blaze which threw me into a sort of relief. I had two 
native companions ; they were faithful all right and could 
yell, like what might a demon, when required to draw 
attention. I stayed in my hidden camp behind the foliage 
when any prospectors came along and appeared as a ghost 
only at night. I seldom needed to play the trick twice, for 
the visitors usually departed in a hurry after my first ap- 
pearance. I felt, though, that my bluff might be called at 
any time by some prospector who was either too ignorant 
or too well educated to fear what might happen to him if 
he investigated more closely, so I came home to London to 
try to form a development Company. But it seems that 
my story was not sufficiently convincing to the financial 
people I interviewed 

‘But surely some of the gold-seekers who saw you shot 
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at you ?’ I insinuated, bringing the narrator back to the part 
of his story which interested me. 

‘Sometimes they did; but, you see, I knew they would 
be too scared of me to shoot when they saw me first, and 
after I had shown myself for a moment I always flung myself 
flat upon the ground, and the shots—if any—went over my 
head.’ 

* But prospectors wouldn’t shoot at a thing not visible 2’ 

* But I was visible, my friend ; at least, I appeared to be. 
The continuity of my form remained in their eyes for some 
time after I had made myself scarce. I really crept away, 
however, when the flames of the oil-plants died out com- 
pletely. 1 did not linger any longer than I could help, I can 
tell you, and I owe this mark on my face to the fact that once 
I delayed too long in getting away. I was nearly caught that 
time by two men who actually rushed at me, but, as I had 
already vanished from sight, they couldn’t—or thought 
they couldn’t—catch a thing that had dissolved into dark- 
ness, and stopped just before they entered the still-smoulder- 
ing bush. I expect they were half-mad, for one of them 
flung his empty magazine pistol at the place where I had 
been, in what must have been a fit of temper or unreasoning 
fear. In any case, he unconsciously acted better than he 
knew, for I was lying down a few yards from where he 
stood and his weapon fell on the side of my head and left 
this scar you see with me. I have kept the pistol ever since 
and often think I should like to meet the owner to see how 
he looked when I told him my story and gave him back this 
shooter.’ 

The stranger laughed reflectively as he produced the pistol 
about which he had been speaking and handed it to me for 
better inspection, and as I gazed at my own initials on its 
butt I thought that truth was indeed stranger than fiction. 
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But prospectors, as a rule, are good poker-players and I 
passed it to Big Sam without a word. He handled it non- 
chalantly for a moment, absolutely no expression on his 
tanned face betraying the fact that he had ever seen it before, 
and remarked, as he handed it back to the stranger : ‘ Those 
things are difficult to buy nowadays unless a fellow has a 
licence for fire-arms.’ 

“Your story may not be convincing to others,’ I said, 
addressing the man in matter-of-fact tones, ‘ but somehow it 
goes down with us, and although we are not financiers of 
any kind we'll raise enough capital to develop that sand 
patch, among our friends. We'll cable to some of them 
now, and it is likely that they will join us in person some- 
where on our way to New Guinea——’ 

‘But I never expected you fellows to interest yourselves 
in my troubles, and—and—I don’t remember ever saying 
to you that that sand patch was in New Guinea.’ 

‘Did you not: Then I must have dreamt that you did,’ 
I said hurriedly, ‘ but I take it that we are to be partners 
henceforth, so, do you mind telling us why none of the men 
you scared away from that place ever tumbled to the fact 
that the flaming spectre was not all it seemed, when they 
saw the gap left in the wall of foliage, next day 2’ 

“Oh, they didn’t see any gap made by the fire. The 
spiders were plentiful around that place and myriads of them 
wove webs over it almost as soon as the flames ceased. 
Those webs are very deceiving in nature, as leaves and even 
twigs are woven all through them, and therefore the outside 
of the river vegetation always looks the same unbroken mass 
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A SPOT OF LEAVE. 
BY C, S. JARVIS. 


Tuer Great War was remarkable for many things, not the 
least of which was the firm conviction held by every officer 
and man, that his comrades on the other fronts were having 
a far better war than he was. In France, with its incessant 
shelling, pouring rain, and waterlogged trenches, the soldier 
envied and in fact felt intensely hostile to his opposite number 
in Egypt, who, in his opinion, was having a ‘ cushy’ time 
basking in the warm sunshine and being fanned to sleep by 
lovely houris. He was not quite clear in his mind what a 
houri was, but he imagined her to be an attractive * bit of 
skirt’ whose chief charm lay in the fact that this was the 
one article of attire she did not wear. The troops in Egypt, 
on the other hand, as they beat away the flies and mosquitoes 
and toiled through ankle-deep, red-hot sand, thought 
enviously of the ‘ lucky blokes’ in France who managed to 
keep cool and got a spot of leave every three months. The 
only thing in the houri line they ever saw was a veiled Arab 
woman looking like a dusty bundle of black rags or, as one 
Dorset lad put it, ‘a potato sack tied up rough,’ and certain 
of those Continental ladies politely styled ‘ artistes’ who 
had been resident in Cairo and Alexandria for some twenty 
or thirty years and who, unlike port, had not improved 
with keeping. 

It was the question of leave that rankled most, for, though 
the troops in Sinai and Palestine got an odd day or so in 
Egypt at infrequent intervals, it was the home town and 
their own people that they desired to see and not the lurid 
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lights and rather sordid attractions of Cairo and Alexandria. 
As the War dragged on the feeling became so strong that 
the authorities began to think, and when the red-tabbed 
fraternity start theorising and putting a strain on their brains, 
all sorts of queer things happen. One result was that it 
suddenly occurred to the Staff that, if some two -hundred 
thousand men were kept shut up in the East indefinitely, 
there would be a most lamentable falling-off in the birth- 
fate and no young entry coming along to take part in the 
‘final Armageddon that would inevitably follow the war to 
end wars. Something had to be done and done quickly, 
and so volunteers were called for to go home and see about 
it, and as a matter of course the whole Expeditionary Force 
stepped forward as one man for this forlorn hope. It then 
transpired that only married men were eligible for this 
particular fatigue, for mid-Victorian prudity has always 
been a keynote of the British Army, and bachelors who had 
volunteered were very nearly crimed with ‘ conduct to the 
prejudice of good order and military discipline.’ 

This more or less was the state of affairs that ultimately 
led up to the order by which as a concession—a concession, 
mind you, for never at any time has the British Army 
admitted that an officer or a man has a right to leave or 
anything else—certain officers and men of the Mediterranean 
Expeditionary Force might proceed to the United Kingdom 
for five weeks’ leave, including the passage from and to 
Egypt. As a passage in normal times took anything up to 
fourteen days, the offer was not so generous as at first appeared, 
and another snag, in the case of officers, was that if Govern- 
ment transport were not available they would be compelled 
to provide their own passages back to Egypt. However, as 
the last thing a man thinks about is how he proposes to get 
back from leave, nobody worried much about this side of 
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the question at the time, though incidentally it provided a 
considerable amount of what is commonly called ‘ food for 
thought ’ later. 

In due course notification was received at various Battalion 
Headquarters of those lucky officers and men who had been 
selected as worthy of obtaining this leave, and amid scenes 
of wild enthusiasm, punctuated by Rabelaisian laughter and 
unprintable remarks, the future fathers of the new Army set 
forth on their travels from various wayside stations on the 
Sinai Military Railway. There was only one regrettable 
incident to mar a happy day—an unthinking officer in a 
hurry for the train committed the worst military crime an 
officer could commit; he rode from his dug-out to the 
station in shorts, and as this amounted to a form of sacrilege 
against the Cavalry traditions, and was moreover a definite 
insult to that holy animal, the horse, there were most stringent 
orders against it. Unfortunately for him he met a Cavalry 
Brigadier on the way—if it had been an Infantry Brigadier 
the probability is it would not have mattered so much—and 
on learning that the disgracefully clad officer was hurrying 
to catch his train for leave home after two years’ service, the 
incensed General very rightly cancelled his leave on the spot 
and sent him back to his regiment. 

The first thing that the leave party had to do on arrival at 
Kantara station was to line up immediately in a queue out- 
side the R.T.O.’s office, and in due course write their names 
in block capitals and answer a number of pertinent and 
impertinent questions about religion, how many inoculations 
they had received, and various other details that cannot have 
been of the slightest interest to the R.T.O. This was the 
first occasion on which this rather boring and very lengthy 
ceremony took place, and after this it happened with the 
greatest regularity at every station, dockside, quay, siding, 
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rest-camp, or other places within the meaning of the Act 
at which officers found themselves gathered together during 
the course of this long and very arduous journey. The 
habit became so strong that for years afterwards whenever 
officers of this particular leave party saw a queue outside a 
labour exchange, soup kitchen, or pit of a theatre, they 
automatically fell in at the end of the line and on arrival at 
their destination proceeded to write their names in block 
capitals on anything that happened to be handy, unless 
prevented by the police. 

After many vicissitudes the leave party arrived at a Rest 
Camp at Alexandria, and here we came in touch for the 
first time with those aged Napoleons who acted as Base and 
Rest Camp Commandants on all fronts during the War ; 
and we met many during the next seventeen days. Exactly 
how the military authorities managed to collect all these 
elderly gentlemen and why they sent them, considering their 
natural restlessness, to command Rest Camps is known only 
to that special type of Whitehall brain that put a well-known 
Harley Street skin specialist, who had not seen a typhoid 
case for thirty years, in charge of an enteric hospital ; or, 
having discovered what particular languages a well-known 
linguist could speak, promptly despatched him to the one 
front on which he could use none of them. 

These fiery old gentlemen, who for the last twenty years 
had been roaring ‘Fore!’ on the local golf-course and 
frightening the lives out of Rural District Councils, one and 
all thought they should be in command of Army Corps. 
Having been baulked in their ambition, they therefore tried 
to put some of ‘ The old Regiment’s’ spit and polish into 
the officers and men of the new Army or Territorials who 
were unlucky enough to drift into their camps for a short 
space of rest after the turmoil of the trenches or glaring heat 
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of the Palestine plains. The result was invariably unfortun- | 


ate—the hardened troops took an instinctive and mutinous 
dislike to the old warrior in command, who in return cheer- 
fully predicted our ultimate defeat in the War unless the men 
going down to bathe marched in a smart and soldier-like 
manner and wore caps with stiff brims and tops. They also 
took great exception to the new subaltern’s moustache, and 
from behind their own thick hirsute fringe gave orders that 
all officers staying in camp should proceed to grow some- 


thing of the soup-strainer variety, which was difficult, if not 


impossible, considering the time available and the age of the 
erring officers. 

After a none-too-pleasant stay in Alexandria, largely 
occupied in arguments as to whether we should or should 
not attend the early morning parade of the camp, we finally 
embarked on a returning empty transport which, being in 
normal times a first-class Atlantic passenger ship, provided 
us with comfort and luxury to which we had been strangers 
for many long weary months. We looked forward to a 
pleasant rest in the atmosphere of a luxury liner, but had 
forgotten the submarine menace and the order about life- 
belts. This order concerning life-belts, which of course 
was quite necessary, was to the effect that no officer or man 
was to be without his life-belt for a moment once the ship 
had put to sea. No matter what one was doing, the life- 
belt had to be in one’s hand, and it was only as a great 
concession that one was allowed to put it down whilst 
playing deck tennis. If one arrived in the saloon for dinner 
or the bar for a drink without this very necessary adjunct 
to continued existence in one’s hand, an inexorable ship’s 
officer would send one back to the cabin for it, and life 
became a belt-ridden burden. 

Then there were those individuals on board who suffered 
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from what one might call a submarine complex and could 
think of nothing else. The majority of us preferred to 
forget that at any moment there might be an ear-splitting. 
roar followed by a tilting deck and an involuntary plunge, 
and we should have been able to do it most successfully but 
for the presence of these gloomy individuals who would 
walk into the bar at the holy hour of 6 p.m. and say they 
had just seen something black bob up close to the ship. Or 
they took the form of rumour-mongers who obtained tips 
straight from the Captain’s mouth that two ships had been 
blown up a few miles ahead, and we were altering our course 
in the hope of evading the submarine. 

Actually we saw no submarines, but this did not deter the 
fearful ones from saying that they had. I dined one night 
in a Headquarter mess on my return to Palestine and heard 
the most thrilling story of two torpedoes that had just 
missed the ship by inches and a fight between the submarine 
and a British trawler and ourselves, ending in the complete 
disintegration of the German vessel by gun-fire, largely, I 
gathered, due to the story-teller’s assistance with the trans- 
port’s Hotchkiss gun. All this had occurred on the ship in 
which I went on leave, which only goes to confirm how 
unreliable the evidence of some eye-witnesses can be and 
how extremely unobservant other people are. 

We did, however, pick up a boat from a torpedoed trans- 
port with several officers in it all bound for leave in the 
same way as ourselves. It had been quite a pleasant tor- 
pedoing as torpedoing goes and, with the exception of two 
or three men killed by the explosion, everybody had escaped 
in the boats and all the boats were picked up. An amusing 
episode in connection with this concerns a boat-load of 
officers who were saved by a tramp steamer and torpedoed 
for the second time just before they reached Marseilles ; 
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and, to make the story still more intriguing, four of the 
officers concerned on returning from their short leave were 
torpedoed for the third time off the island of Pantellaria. I 
should imagine that it was extremely unlikely that any of 
these officers were torpedoed for a fourth time, and I suspect 
they remained in Egypt on dry land till not only the War 
was over, and the submarines laid up, but also all risk of 
stray mines had been removed completely. 

We also had a genuine scare and the Captain must have 
really received one of those reports of submarines ahead, 
as we suddenly changed course and anchored in Suda Bay 
in Crete, and here we spent two days of our precious and 
all-too-short leave. On the evening of the second day we 
hove up anchor amidst the cheers of the troops, and were 
about to proceed on our way when a fire giving off a big 
column of smoke was lighted on the mountain that over- 
looks the bay. It was so obviously a signal to some lurking 
submarine that amid groans and cat-calls the anchor was 
dropped again and we did not sail till the early hours of the 
morning. 

When we arrived at Marseilles it was a most depressing 
vista of grey dirty buildings with a grey dirty rain falling 
on liquid mud, and the scenery was in no way improved 
by the presence of a large army of blue-tabbed R.T.O.’s, 
M.L.O.’s, camp commandants, and other Base parasites. 
They one and all seemed to think it a personal insult that 
anyone should go on leave and, having taken the trouble 
to ship us off to the Dardanelles and Egypt some two years 
previously, considered it lacking in both taste and gratitude 
that we should want to return. To get square they formed 
us into a series of queues and at the end of each we duly 
signed our names in block capitals, and by this means finally 
queued our way into a Marseilles siding. I was on the 
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point of writing~* station’ when it occurred to me that at 
no time during the War did I ever—nor did any other 
officer—experience the honour of mounting a train at a 
station, Victoria, of course, excepted. One invariably 
climbed into trains at sidings, and extremely muddy ones at 
that, and if mud was not available the softest shifting sand 
was the invariable substitute. 

I had had always a most profound respect for the P.L.M. 
line until I saw the train that our grateful French allies had 
provided in mid-winter for a swarm of thinly clad, thin- 
blooded officers and men returned from the East. Doors 
and windows were conspicuous by their absence, and the 
only way one could tell the difference between the classes 
was that the first-class compartments had pieces of biscuit 
box wood nailed roughly over the apertures and the third 
class had none. On seeing this train every officer was struck 
at once with an idea, a perfectly brilliant idea in every way 
and only marred by the fact that there was no originality 
about it, for we all came to the same conclusion at precisely 
the same moment, i.e. that in our own particular case there 
were the most urgent reasons why, instead of travelling in 
this ghastly wraith of what had once been a train, we should 
pay our own fare and travel by the ordinary night express. 
Therefore we turned back as one man and, forming a 
voluntary queue, explained in detail our various reasons for 
being granted this concession. The order concerning this 
was most definite and emphatic and was to the effect that 
no officer under the rank of full Colonel was to be granted 
the facility in any circumstances; but there are, always 
have been, and always will be, officers of the British Army 
who will overcome any order that has ever been issued, 
and whether it was managed by the hasty putting up of 
extra stars and crowns, or by the more simple and possibly 
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less deceitful method of claiming relationship with Allenby, 
Haig, or Plumer, the fact remains that some thirty ‘ got 
away with it’ and thereby earned the undying hatred of 
those who failed. The result of this, however, was that we 
were not so crowded as we might have been and I found 
myself in a compartment with a Padre—to be exact, an 
Army Chaplain—and no one else. I was rather worried 
about this at first, as the journey had already been sufficiently 
trying to bring out all the worst in one’s character and 
vocabulary, and I was afraid that further discomforts and 
disappointments might cause me to forget that I was in the 
presence of the Cloth. Luckily, however, this particular 
Chaplain belonged to that very broad-minded type that is 
not averse to using the word ‘Damn’ itself and is if any- 
thing rather grateful to a layman who will supply some- 
thing more forcible on those occasions when this harmless 
little word is completely inadequate to deal with the situation. 

By this time, although we had disembarked from the 
ship shortly after dawn, it was now two o'clock in the 
afternoon, and as the train was and had been for the last 
three hours scheduled to start ‘ at once,’ it was most inadvis- 
able to attempt to find a restaurant or shop where food could 
be purchased. We, therefore, put our valises on the seats 
and endeavoured to forget the sinking feeling in our stomachs 
by going to sleep. I awoke some hours later in the darkness 
to find the train stationary and peered out to discover if 
possible the name of the place, only to learn that we were 
still at Marseilles, but in another and, if possible, less attractive 
siding and still farther away from the town and shops. 
Eventually, however, we really got a move on amid loud 
cheers from the length of the train, and finally arrived at 
Avignon at about 8 p.m. in a state of hunger bordering on 
frenzy. The Padre and I at once jumped from our carriage— 
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there was little difficulty about this as the board acting as a 
doorway had already been shaken off—and rushed in the 
direction of the town. Every occupant of the train was 
imbued with the same idea, but there arose a voice 
of authority crying among the multitude, ‘Everybody 
back to their compartments—the train is just going to 
start.” 

I may mention here that there was an O.C. train, a most 
important-looking full Colonel, who had as his assistant an 
Adjutant who was extremely large and noisy, and they were 
invariably responsible for this cry that arose at every stopping- 
place to the effect that the train was starting immediately. 
The same individuals had acted as O.C. ship and Adjutant 
respectively and had not impressed any of the party with 
either their acumen or efficiency. The Colonel, we learned, 
was returning to England with what was known in those 
days as a bowler hat, and this seemed remarkable, for out- 
wardly he filled ae bill—his moustache was of the correct 
old Regular pattern, his cap had both a hard top and brim, 
and his boots were beyond criticism, and we all wondered 
why such an imposing military figure had come unstuck. 
The Adjutant was of a type to which we were all accustomed ; 
Shakespeare knew all about them in the sixteenth century 
when he wrote: ‘ Drest in a little brief authority—like an 
angry ape, plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven as 
make the angels weep.’ I do not know if he made the angels 
weep—he certainly caused the troops to swear. 

These two individuals, who were invariably absent when 
most required, were always to the fore when we could have 
dispensed with their company. If we required any informa- 
tion as to our future—and once one had embarked on this 
God-forsaken train it seemed very doubtful if we had such 
a thing—the carriage of the O.C. and his satellite was either 
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empty or locked with, the blinds down. If, on the other 
hand, we were dashing towards the nearest café or restaurant, 
they were well in the van of the advance, stemming the rush 
and ordering everyone back to his seat. 

Avignon is, of course, a most wonderful old city and 
tourists flock there to see the ancient churches and Roman 
bridge, but it was not looking its best at 8 p.m. on a rainy 
January night, and, as nobody felt in the mood to spend 
several days there sight-seeing till the next leave train arrived, 
we went disconsolately back to our coaches. The train, 
however, did not start and the men, who were better off 
than we were as they had been issued rations and had, more- 
over, with that initiative for which British troops are famous, 
provided themselves with unlimited bottles of beer, started 
asing-song. If they had been marching up to the trenches in 
Flanders through pouring rain to take part in an attack at 
dawn the songs would have been cheerful and enlivening, 
for nothing makes the British soldier so hilarious as the 
general hopelessness of things. As, however, they were 
comparatively comfortable in a railway train bound for 
England, Home, and Beauty, the motif was definitely mourn- 
ful, and the song they sang was : 


“Don’t go down the mine, Daddy, 

Dreams very orfen come treew ; 

I can’t think what would become of me 

If anythink ’appened ter yew. 

Go tell your mates as they start fer work, 
As shore as the stars do shine, 

Somefink is going to ’appen ter-night, 

So, Daddy, don’t go down ther mine.’ 


This dreary dirge wailing through the empty siding and 
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punctuated by despairing whistles from a locomotive that 
could not or would not move had a most depressing effect 
on an already depressed stomach. 

Somehow about nine o’clock the train started and crawled 
eventually into Orange, and here the whole party of famished 
officers, orders or no orders, fought their way out of the 
station. There were several restaurants close by, and we 
dived into them, filling every table and demanding food, 
and lots of it, with the best wine the country could produce. 
In my particular restaurant roast goose was the dish of the 
evening and roast goose sounded good, There was a 
clatter of plates, the rapid popping of corks, and then, as 
we picked up our knives and forks, one of the leave party 
shoved his head in at the door and yelled frantically, ‘ Hurry 
up, the train is off.’ Immediately there was pandemonium— 
officers with a bottle of wine and a leg of a goose in one hand 
and a couple of boiled potatoes in the other flung down a 
handful of the paper that used to pass for money in France 
and raced up the street. The train was gone, but we could 
see its tail lights disappearing in the distance, and after a 
sprint of some four hundred yards we ran it down and 
scrambled into our compartments. As a train it really 
seemed hardly worth catching, but it was, so far as we could 
see, the only possible link with England and as such could not 
be ignored. 

This was the first of four days of nightmare, starvation, 
interminable waits, unfinished meals, and frantic races across 
railway metals, sidings, shunting points, signal wires, and 
all the intricate, rusty paraphernalia of the French railway 
system. There was no indication whatsoever as to where 
we were going to stop or for how long. We would arrive 
in a siding at 7 a.m. and would wonder if we were going 
to stay there sufficiently long to get a wash, shave, and 
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breakfast, or whether the train was merely going to stop 
for an odd five minutes. The Padre and I would argue 
the pros and cons of the case, study the expressions of the 
railwaymen, look at the weather, and occasionally go so 
far as to ask the opinion of that Great Man, the O.C. train. 
This rather savoured of putting a direct question to the 
Almighty, and in any case the result was much the same ; 
the look of awesome blank dignity with which we were 
greeted suggested the godhead, and the terrible silence that 
followed the look made one think of the religious calm in 
empty cathedrals or the deathly quiet around the peak of 
the Mountain of the Law in Sinai. 

We chased the train at night clad in thick overcoats, 
carrying long French loaves and bottles of wine ; we chased 
it in the early dawn half-naked and half-shaved, clutching 
sponges, razor, and hair-brushes to our breasts; and we 
sat in our compartments for two hours wondering if we 
could attempt a meal, despite the fact that we had never 
succeeded in doing so yet ; and the moment we had definitely 
made up our minds to chance it and were two hundred 
yards up the street the whistle would blow, and once again, 
unfed and furious, we would stumble cursing over the 
sleepers in its wake. 


As days went on we lost member after member of that | 


leave party—a wonderful dish of poulet aux casserole avec 
champignons one night proved more attractive for ten absent- 
minded beggars than the welcoming arms of wives—and 
whether they ever reached England and those they loved at 
home is shrouded in mystery ; for all I know they may 
still be stumbling after shadowy trains in French sidings on 
the P.L.M. line. The R.T.O.’s and D.A.D.R.T.’s to whom 
we went in our misery were coldly adamant ; if we lost that 
train no power on earth could put us on an ordinary express, 
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and we should have to wait days or weeks for another troop 
train. 
The Padre and I played piquet and took to drink. We 
found that copious draughts of French biére on an empty 
stomach too cold and unsatisfying in a chilly open compart- 
ment in winter, vin ordinaire was like the biére, only more so, 
and various higher-priced bottles of Bordeaux or claret 
proved to be only vin ordinaire of the most ordinary and 
acid variety——so we took to brandy. We found that tots 
of Cognac rendered down with vin ordinaire and taken eight 
times a day caused one to forget that one was unshaven, 
unwashed, and had had no solid food for eighteen hours. 
Piquet also helped to while away the interminable hours, 
and our stakes became higher and higher. At times the 
Padre had won everything I possessed in the world, including 
property I had not yet inherited, and a few hours later I 
owncd him, his surplices, and his future vicarage, wherever 
that might be. Luckily it was an entirely paper transaction, 
and as the Padre lost the valuable account in the scramble 
getting on to the boat at Dieppe on the last day, it was impos- 
sible to decide whether I owed him £2,000 or he was 
indebted to me to the tune of fifteen francs ten centimes. 

On the morning of the fourth day the train stopped at 
7.30 a.m., and forty travel-worn, despairing officers made a 
rush up the siding towards a most attractive estaminet that 
was giving off a strong perfume of coffee and rolls. They 
were led by a tall and savage-looking subaltern of Indian 
Cavalry, and had almost reached the end of the train when 
the door of the holy reserved compartment opened and the 
O.C. in all his majesty stepped out. 

‘Where are you going ?” he demanded. 

‘To get some breakfast,’ said the subaltern savagely. 

‘You say “ sir” when you speak to me, sir,’ snapped the 
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O.C. ‘Get back to your coach—you can’t get breakfast 
here.’ 

“Why not, Sir?’ roared the subaltern, and a hungry 
mutinous chorus behind shouted, ‘ Yes, Sir—why not ?’ 

* Because,’ replied the Colonel, ‘ the train is only staying 
here five minutes.’ 

“How do you know how long this dam’ train is going to 
stop or where it is going, or anything else about it: No- 
body knows, nobody has ever known, and nobody ever will 
know,’ yelled the subaltern. 

“Don’t speak to me like that,’ roared the O.C. ‘ I know, 
and it is my place to know. Look at this,’ and he pulled a 
typewritten sheet from his pocket. ‘ Beauvais: the train 
will stop for ten minutes. Neufchatel: the train will stay 
for two hours. Breakfast for officers at the estaminet 
Coq d’Or. 

The subaltern took the paper from him and we all peered 
over his shoulder, and written clearly in the orderly room 
clerk’s best typing were all the details of our terrible four 
days’ wanderings and interminable stops. It began with 
Avignon and Orange, and in the ‘ Remarks’ column were 
details of the restaurants and cafés at which meals were 
specially provided for the hungry officers, and which 
accounted for the vast supplies of food we sometimes found 
by chance but never had time to eat. 

“And do you mean to say, Sir,’ said the subaltern, in a 
dangerously quiet voice, ‘ that you have been in possession 
of this document the whole of the journey and that you never 
disclosed its contents to the officers concerned ?’ 

“Certainly,” replied the O.C. ‘This is a confidential 
document and its contents might be of value to the enemy. 
I have had it with me since we started.’ 

* Then you're a bloody old fool, Sir,’ roared the subaltern. 
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‘How dare you! I put you under arrest. I cancel your 
leave. Here you, Major Smith, put this officer under arrest 
and hand him over at Dieppe to the proper authorities.’ 

‘I’m sorry, sir,’ said the Major appealed to, ‘ but I think 
this officer is quite correct in his statement. If, as you say, 
you have been in possession of this document from the 
start of this hideous journey and kept the contents entirely 
to yourself, then I must subscribe to his opinion and say 
that without doubt you are a bloody old fool, and I am sure 
all the other officers concerned will agree with me most 
heartily.’ 

With this there was such a roar of hearty approval that 
the O.C. hurriedly scrambled back into his coach and the 
door remained locked till we crawled slowly into the docks 
of Dieppe. There was no longer any doubt in our minds as 
to the reason why this glorious soldier had come unstuck. 
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The young of to-day have decided 
That poetry is not poetry ; 
Away with loveliness, | 
Away with music. 

Let the lines roar like a traffic jam, 

Stutter like a machine gun, 

Let them be monotonous as ribbon development, 
Stark as pylons, 

Obscure as police traps, 

Garish as petrol pumps. 


Well, then, so be it: 
The poetry of beauty is out of fashion. 


Yet, because of a number of obstinate survivals— 

Because dawn and sunset refuse to date, 

Because birds and trees, 

Waters and winds, 

Moon and stars 

Remain persistently in the mode, 

Above all because love stubbornly declines 

To be a back number— 

Owing to all this excess baggage 

From the contemptible past, 

Poetry, it may be surmised, 

Still has a chance to come back to the world, 

Drawing all eyes from the pylons and petrol pumps, 

All ears from the traffic jam and the machine guns, 

To some new silver rhythm of her wings 

In the eternal blue. | 
V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 
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SCARLET WOMAN. 


BY L. STEWART BOYD. 


In his home beside the high Loch of the Eagles Phadruig the 
shepherd sat alone and looked at his great hands spread on the _ 
table before him. He was waiting for the next inevitable 
relative to come. If the next comer was a man he would rise 
up the first time the man spoke of Bride and he would take 
hold of the man with his hands and drag him out and drop 
him into the Loch of the Eagles. 

Since early morning, when the villagers got to know that 
Bride had left him for some wandering gipsy man of her own 
kin, Phadruig’s respectable relatives had been dropping in one 
by one ; partly they came to shake their heads and click their 
tongues over the shameless woman ; but mostly they came to 
sigh deliciously over the fulfilment, bitter and uttermost, of 
their own forebodings. They had all said months ago that 
no good could come out of a marriage between a decent 
shepherd and a gipsy woman of McPhee blood. 

Now that they were right and had proved themselves right 
and rubbed their rightness well in like salt rubbed into a 
wound, Phradruig was sick of hearing them say ‘I told you 
sO. 

So, thought Phadruig, the next one who came would go 
into the loch. But if it happened to bea woman? At that 
an inarticulate animal sound of frustration quivered in his 
throat. He heped it would be a man. He wanted to fight 
somebody. 

Not yet, for he was slow at thinking and Bride was not 
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long gone, had a clear understanding percolated into his 
mind. Trying to grasp the significant elements behind 
Bride’s flight, he took facts, those facts he knew, and putting 
them together, sought to make masculine sense with them. 

He had loved Bride, that was the truth : had loved her— 
though naturally not now. They had lived together in 
decent wedlock and she was happy, or at least seemed so : 
enough so to be laughing and singing and dancing in those 
months with more abandon than had ever seemed to him 
proper in a married woman. 

Then suddenly she went away; not regretfully nor in 
anger: not in secret either, but openly, riding joyously 
through the village street in a gipsy cart with her head on the 
shoulder of the gipsy man who was her new choice. 

In bovine patience Phadruig marshalled his facts, but when 
he put them together they would not make sense :_ because 
he was marshalling them around Bride and she, being a 
woman, was beyond reason and incompatible with simpler 
masculine facts. So baffled, Phadruig’s patience smouldered 
slowly into anger. And angry he was dangerous, as a goaded 
bull would be dangerous. 

Outside, the latch clicked. The slight sound levered him 
to his feet with his hands empty and hungry, but when the 
door opened on the newcomer he did nothing worse than 
scowl ; for it was the minister, and the sanctity of his calling 
raised him high above the hazards run by ordinary men. 

Phadruig had a great respect for the minister. He went to 
the kirk every Sabbath, all his kin went to the kirk, and they 
sat under the minister listening sombrely to his thundered 
denunciation of sin, and more sombrely to his vivid, terrible 
word-pictures of damnation and the eternal fires of hell. 
Tall, lean and ascetic, the minister had the look of one who 
walked a strait way, having the hiss of those eternal fires 
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always torturing his ears and the hope to escape from them 
ever in his thoughts. 

The people of the village, from walking in the minister’s 
wake, keeping dourly to his strait way, had caught his look 
and wore it habitually in their faces. Phadruig too ; but he 
was young and he had loved Bride. That made him a little 
different as yet. Uneasily he eyed the minister. 

‘The woman is gone,’ he said, to break the silence. 

“Aye. Aye. Sorry I am for you, Phadruig. Yet you'll 
remember,’ the minister told him, ‘ that I bade you think well 
at the time.’ 

“And I did that.’ 

* But did you seek for guidance in the matter? Tell me 
that.’ 

*I—I loved her.’ 

-* Ah,’ said the minister. ‘Ah. Phadruig, the twig was 
bent and so was the tree inclined. And now you must put 
her out of your heart, Phadruig.’ 

‘I will that,’ Phadruig muttered. 

The minister talked on. Dry and crackling like fir-cones 
underfoot, his voice filled the silence in place of Bride’s 
singing: the grim uprightness of his black figure effaced 
with dour reality the shadow of Bride, the ghost of her moon- 
pale face and the blue-black marvel of her hair. Until he 
came the presence of Bride seemed to linger in the smoky 
kitchen. But nothing evil could stay in the same room as the 
minister. Listening to the thin crackling voice, Phadruig 
could feel the last faint scent and sound of the shameless 
woman flee as though from judgment and the terror of the 
eternal fire. 

When the minister went away, the kitchen was very quiet 
and lifeless. 

Phadruig sat alone. For all his talk, the minister had done 
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nothing, except exorcise the ghost of Bride, and he did not 
know he had done that, for Phadruig was not capable of tell- 
ing him. For the rest, he had only said ‘I told you so,’ just 
as the villagers had said, only in grander, more awful words, 
with the heavy weight of the kirk behind them. They were 
all talkers. Phadruig, on the other hand, had never much use 
for them. 

As the slow twilight came, he left the house. Long 
shadows were sliding across the hills ; they filled the glens 
between with dusk thin as transparent blue veils. Under the 
first wind of night the heather shivered and the little Loch 
of the Eagles darkened slowly into blackness. 

Away below in the valley lamps were glimmering in 
cottage windows. Phadruig went down to the houses and 
lifted his voice in the village street at the doors of his kinsfolk. 

“Where have the McPhees gone ?’ 

Men and women came to their lamplit thresholds. They 
eyed him fearfully, yet with a certain dark pleasure. 

“Mercy upon us,’ they murmured, “he is going after the 
woman.’ 

And ‘ Will somebody not stop him?’ they murmured. 
* He will kill her, so he will. And then he will get himself 
hanged.’ 

“A man should not be hanged for a woman like yon.’ 

* Ah, that’s a true word. But maybe they would hang him, 
all the same.’ 

They gathered round Phadruig, all talking softly at once, 
lamenting and trying to dissuade, yet at the same time point- 
ing out to him with explicit care the direction taken by the 
wandering band of McPhees and Bride. 

He shook them off and went ahead. The moon came up. 
Round and pale, it swam above the hills and silvered the 
heather of the moors which he crossed in a straight avenging 
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line. At the far end of the moors where a road cut the tangled 
undergrowth with a black smear of rutted mud, he came 
upon the gipsy tents. 

They were crude things of sacking slung on sticks, huddled 
in the lee of the moors and silent except for the snarling of 
lean dogs scenting a stranger. The gipsies were quiet : 
asleep maybe : or maybe out and about on their nocturnal 
business of lifting salmon from the river and birds from the 
moors. And somewhere among the huddle of tents Bride 
was sheltering with her lover. So little she had thought of 
her slow-witted husband that she had halted but a few miles 
from the Loch of the Eagles : shameless, believing that she 
was safe. ; 

Standing in the road, Phadruig hurled a stone in upon the 
tents and waited : a second he had to wait, or less, for the 
harvest of the stone. Up rose a loosed clamour of voices, a 
yelping of dogs, and above it all the sudden sharp yell that 
sounded as though his stone had drawn blood. 

Then into the moonlight the man who had felt the missile 
most came bounding. Phadruig glowered at him. 

‘I want,’ said Phadruig softly, ‘the woman, Bride.’ 

* And what,’ the gipsy considered him with black mocking 
eyes, ‘would you be wanting with her :’ 

‘Why, I think I will kill her? Phadruig told him softly. 

‘Ah.’ The gipsy stepped back and rubbed sleep from his 
eyes. This was not a drunk man, nora country clod out for 
a stupid frolic, but a man in the kind of rage that is the most 
dangerous of all the ways of being angry, the soft-spoken, 
quiet way. He dropped his voice to a reasoning murmur. 
‘Go home, man. We have no woman called Bride among 
us. Women of all names, but none we have called Bride, 
and that is no lie.’ 

Phadruig said nothing to that, but leaped, and yelling again, 
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the gipsy struck the heather. At the sound of his down- 
fall, like reluctant figures released by a string, others came 
running. The crude tents spewed gipsies, men, women, 
children and dogs, cursing, crying, barking, all making their 
own several noises : and so breaking upon a peaceful night, 
began Phadruig’s memorable battle with the McPhees. 

Nowadays this story is a legend in the country-side, one of 
many legends treasured and remembered by the tale-tellers ; 
‘ but there are two versions of Phadruig’s part in the affair : 
one told by Phadruig’s kinsmen and one as the McPhees 
themselves tell it. Strangely enough, the gipsies’ version is 
kinder to Phadruig ; and since they were there they should 
know the truth better than anyone else. 

As they tell it, they believed at first they had a madman to 
deal with, for certainly Phadruig did nothing to disillusion 
them. Knowing nothing about the cause of the uproar, they 
leaped up from their tents and met two fists which crashed 
impartially into their faces. 

The easiest way to make a man angry is to give him a 
legitimate grievance. Phadruig’s blows made grievance 
enough. Asking no more questions, the McPhees surged 
round him, sailing in with their fists : and Phadruig began to 
lay them out right and left. 

He fought with a single-minded purpose. He wanted to 
get at the tents. He was going to tear them up one by one 
until he uncovered Bride and got at her with his hands, 
That was all or nearly all he wanted. To him the gipsies 
were but yelling obstacles in his way. 

But they were many. They surrounded him, raining 
blows on his face and body, and he could not shake them off 
or break through their numbers. One went down before 
him; another dropped; but more swarmed up as he 
stepped over the fallen. 
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Stolidly, head down, he bore them back, though he could 
not break through them. Back the swaying group staggered 
towards the tents: and as they eddied on, men and lank- 
haired spitting viragoes of women alike reeled away from his 
flailing fists and their ardour slackened. 

The clamour increased. Women’s voices rose shrilling 
curses on the madman ; dogs bayed ; and children danced 
and wailed round the edges of the conflict. And Phadruig, 
ploughing a way towards the huddled tents, raised his bull 
voice in a bellow for Bride. 

The tangle of shouting men stumbled back and forth on the 
heather. They were fighting well, the McPhees, but man 
for man there was no match in the country-side for Phadruig, 
and they were beginning to know it. With two men lying 
in the road, they swarmed back and raised their soft secret call 
to bring up the rest of the band from riverside and moor. 

The plaintive call, fluted from battered lips, brought others 
running. They joined the eddying fight and their fists 
flailed at Phadruig and were in their turn knocked aside. 
But then one came running up with a cudgel and he ended 
the fight. 

He swung the cudgel, bringing it skilfully down on 
Phadruig’s head once : and Phadruig dropped mildly to the 
road. 

* Ochone, Ochone,’ the women keened, and crept away in 
the sudden silence that followed. The wrecked McPhees 
stood over him a moment, breathing heavily and holding the 
cudgel in readiness to use again; but it was not needed. 
Phadruig slept peacefully in the mud, with three McPhees 

sleeping beside him. 


When he awoke he was alone on the moonlit road. The 
gipsies had lifted their tents and with Bride safe among them 
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had moved on in the night, slipping away and leaving no 
trace behind except a few trampled places in the mud. 

Phadruig took his aching head back to the Loch of the 
Eagles. He was shamed, and now twice shamed since the 
McPhees had thrashed him and left him lying in the mire. 
And Bride had sat in her tent all the time, watching the fight 
perhaps, safe, exulting in his downfall, and not caring for his 
humiliation. 

Before that he was only angry with her. But now he 
hated her. 

As if nothing had happened, he went back to his sheep. In 
the village he did not speak of the night’s affair and no one 
asked him. questions ; yet in the mysterious manner in which 
news travels and spreads across the lonely places, the tale of 
Phadruig’s beating was soon known. 

His dour kinsmen sat by their peat fires in the evening and 
shook their heads till their beards waggled ; and the women 
talked. The general opinion was that in this matter Provi- 
dence was moving in a way more mysterious even than usual. 
Almost it seemed there was a flaw in the working out of Fate. 
The woman was as scarlet as a woman could be. And 
Phadruig was a decent lad. With all due respect to Provi- 
dence, it was scarcely right that she should have ridden away, 
the scarlet woman, while Phadruig was laid and left prone in 
the dust. 

One or two of the bolder sort even had a word with the 
minister about it, but flicking the pages of his Bible, he picked 
out like a conjurer swift phrases of comfort to which he 
pointed with an iron finger. 

‘The Lord is not mocked,’ he said. 

And ‘ The mills of God grind slowly,’ he said. 

It was all written down, as those who could read and had 
their spectacles with them could see ; so they were satisfied ; 
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the worm that dieth not had not gone permanently out of 
business. 

The tag end of autumn began to merge into winter. The 
first snow fell on the hills and Phadruig’s sheep came down 
from the high pastures ; but Phadruig himself stayed nearly 
all the time alone up on the hillside beside the Loch of the 
Eagles. 

Winter came, sleet, high winds and bitter cold. Grey 
blankets of cloud hung always over the hills, mists always over 
the valleys, and sometimes the clouds loosed a driving sleet, 
sometimes snow that drifted and whirled over the dead sticks 
of heather. Snow and sleet and perpetual mist enveloped 
Phadruig’s house beside the loch, and more than ever it 
became a lonely place for a solitary man to live in. 

Yet he stayed there by choice and shunned the village. 
Withdrawn into himself, he was learning dangerously to 
brood. 

He brooded upon the shame Bride had put on him ; and 
on the shame the gipsies had put on him, though, as they tell 
it, it was no shame ; and then he thought about the blackness 
of Bride’s hair and the whiteness of her skin that was as near 
as a woman’s skin could get to the soft whiteness of wild-rose 
petals flowering in early summer. 

There were many other things to remember about Bride : 
the softness of her voice, like quiet water flowing, her dancing 
step, and the way she laughed, always laughed, even when a 
sensible woman would not be finding anything much to 
laugh over. Ochone, she had even smiled behind the 
minister’s back, but that only once and when she was not long 
wed. He admitted that, fairly and honestly. 

Then always he went back to the beating the gipsies gave 
him and ruminated darkly on that, until his massive hands 
would twitch hungrily for another try at the grinning 
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McPhees and a thin red mist would come blurring his 
eyes. 

More and more, as the days drew in, the people of the 
village missed Phadruig: for in the winter they had their 
ceilidhs to while away the long evenings, and when they 
gathered to talk and tell stories and dance they needed him to 
make pipe music for their dancing. But he would not join 
them in the village. More and more he stayed alone beside 
the windy Loch of the Eagles and thought about Bride and the 
McPhees. 

So since there was no other piper but Phadruig, the dancers 
had to fall back on the Port a’ Beul, the mouth music 
monotonously chanted by their elders who sat and crooned 
in the ingle corners, clapping their hands to the beat of the 
dance. But that was not nearly the same. Nor was the 
fiddling of Bald John much good either ; because he drank 
a dram for every tune he played and, as some strange infirmity 
of body kept him from carrying his drink like a man, more 
often than not he was lying prone and peaceful in a corner 
when they wanted him most. 

Yet they did not blame Phadruig overmuch for secluding 
himself. A man had his pride and shamed pride is a terrible 
thing for hurting. They clicked their tongues pityingly over 
Phadruig in his absence. And they did not forget the woman 
Bride. With a dour rock-like faith they waited to hear that 
the mills of God had got hold on her. 

It was mid-winter, a bitter time of snow, when they heard. 
The woman who carried the news was given the tribute of 
instant silence even from the greybeards, and Bald John, not 
yet under the table, held his fiddle mute. 

The gipsies had deserted Bride. She had been ailing 
perhaps and found the life too hard for her ; or maybe she 
had grown too soft and fine for the gipsy tents ; but whatever 
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the reason, and it did not matter much, they had moved on 
and left her by the roadside. 
’ ©The man left her then 2?’ asked the eldest of the elders. 

‘ She said—to the son of my husband’s brother she said it— 
that there was no man. She said she just went off with her 
own kin, being tired of Phadruig and us.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said the eldest of the elders with meaning, and spat 
into the fire. 

But there was more. It was in the farthest glen beyond the 
mountains that the McPhees abandoned Bride: and what 
had she done after that? The people of the village, especially 
the women, shook their heads vigorously. They had no 
way of knowing what a scarlet woman would do in these or 
any other circumstances. 

‘ Ah well,’ said the woman, ‘ what did she do then but 
walk into the town and take service in a house. Take the 
head from my body if I’m lying to you. This also the son of 
my husband’s brother told me, him having seen her.’ 

‘Is it,’ one asked darkly, ‘a respectable house :’ 

‘Well now—’ 

‘Tell us,’ they enjoined her strictly. 

‘ Ah, I did hear ’tis Catholics they are in the house——’ 

The elders sighed all together, a windy sigh, and Bald John, 
his time come, slid gently under the table. Above him as he 
snored a hot argument raged. Should Phadruig be told, they 
asked themselves. Some said no, some yes, but the woman 
who had brought the news ended all the talking by going out 
and seeking Phadruig to tell him herself. 


He listened to her news in silence, to all of it except Bride’s 
extraordinary statement that she had not gone with a lover : 
for the woman did not think that worth telling. She was a 
firm believer in tradition, and tradition had it that there was 
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always a lover skulking somewhere about when a woman 
broke wedlock. To her Phadruig said nothing. As she 
ended he moved about the room making ready for a journey, 
always keeping his mood of dour silence. 

The woman watched him a moment. 

* Are you for going to the town, Phadruig 2” she wailed 
suddenly. 

He scowled at her. ‘ Aye.’ 

* Ah, don’t you go, boy. Don’t you go. Sure, the shame 
she put upon you is past now, and if you take the law into 
your hands they will hang you for it, so they will.’ She 
wrung her hands and ran about the kitchen, the flurry of her 
petticoats getting into his way. He pushed her aside and 
went out; but she ran after him. 

‘Mercy upon us,’ she moaned, seeing him stride past the 
Loch of the Eagles. ‘ He will kill her, sure as sure. I know 
it by the look on his face. Ah now, isn’t it terrible the way 
he is taken. Oh dear, oh dear——’ 

_ She cupped her hands to her mouth and wailed the address 
at him again just to make sure. But Phadruig had heard her 
the first time. He did not hesitate or look round from his 
swift purposeful stride towards the south. 

All night Phadruig walked, and there was no moon to 
lighten the sighing darkness of the forests or smooth the 
humped backs of the moors in his way. Black clouds veiled 
the sky, pressing down upon the world until the darkness 
seemed a living thing, evilly intent on entangling his feet and 
hindering his purpose. Yet nothing could hinder him. He 
walked blindly like Fate, his great hands hanging loosely 
by his sides, and something like instinct brought him to the 
town. 

In the early morning he strode in among the houses where a 


Sabbath quiet brooded. He had forgotten it would be the 
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tolling the people to the kirk, and in douce answer to the 
austere summons the people were stealing in twos and threes 
out of the grey houses into the grey street where only the 
wind was gay and frolicked. 

The kirk folk gave curious glances to Phadruig as they 
passed him. They did not like his looks. The roughness of 
his clothes and the unslept wildness of his face offended in that 
place and time when a man should either be walking soberly 
in his Sabbath blacks or staying indoors behind curtained 
windows until the service had begun. 

But because he was looking at the names of all the houses 
he did not see or feel the reproach in people’s eyes. And 
presently they had all passed on and into the kirk, so that he 
was left alone in the grey street. 

When he found the house he sought he went up to the door 
and lifted his hand to knock. But his hand fell again to his 
side before he touched the door ; for within Bride was sing- 
ing. He could hear her singing, and anywhere in the world 
he would have known it was she only by her voice. There 
was always a lift and a break in it when she sang as if she was 
always between laughter and tears. No one else in the village 
sang like that: only Bride. 

He laid his head against the door a moment. That was 
necessary, for suddenly sorrow had come upon him and a 
strange weakness that made him want to stay there doing 
nothing, just glad to be listening to the voice of Bride after a 
winter of silence. But he did not wait long, for he knew well 
enough he was not glad to hear it again ; except that it had 
served to lead him to the shameless woman. 

' When the mood of weakness slipped away from him, he 
pushed the door open and entered. 

‘ Bride,’ he said. 
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She was sitting alone in a shining kitchen grander than any 
he had ever seen: and she was smiling. The smile faded 
from her mouth at the sight of him ; but not altogether. It 
lingered faintly, an elusive shadow of mirth around the 
uncertain dimples of her cheeks. 

‘ Ah, Phadruig, why have you come 2’ she said. 

Close he went up to her in dour silence. She stood to 
meet him. Standing thus, her head of night-black hair 
reached only to his breast. She was little thing, slender as a 
wind-swayed willow. And always the shadow of a smile 
lingered about the curves of her mouth. 

‘ The people of the house are all out,’ she said. “They are 
away at the Mass.’ 

“The Mass 

With an instinctive shrinking inbred from the dour 
generations behind him, Phadruig glanced around the 
kitchen ; as if he expected something he knew not what, but 
something menacing to the safety of his soul, to be lurking in 
the shining splendour of the grand kitchen furniture. 

‘Tis Catholic they are but very kind to me,’ said Bride. 

Phadruig glowered at her. ‘ And you—are you for going 
to the Mass too?’ 

“Not yet,’ she teased him. 

Not yet ; so he was in time to save her from that at least. 
Quietly he put out his massive hands and took her by the 
throat. His fingers quivered upon the softness of her flesh 
like living bands of steel ; slowly they quivered and tight- 
ened. As if from a far distance he heard her cry once. 
Once, that wasall. She was going to die easily. He wanted 
her to die that way, easily and swiftly ; for he could not 
forget that he had loved her terribly, and though she had 
sinned and was a scarlet woman he hoped the Lord would be 
pitiful toward her when she was dead. 
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But how could that be? For there was the awfulness of 
judgment and the terror of the eternal fires waiting for her as 
sure as sure. In a minute they would get hold of her and she 
would be lost; for ever lost. 

He could not bear the thought of that. It twisted round in 
his heart, hurting him with an intolerable sorrow, and he 
knew all at once that he could never let her go to the fires, 
that he would rather lose his own hold on salvation than ever 
let her go to the fires. His fingers relaxed from their grip on 
her throat. Gently he lowered her into one of the fine 
wicker chairs. 

‘Oh, Bride,’ he said, ‘I should be killing you. And it is 
not in me to do it.’ 

She put her hands to her bruised throat and gasped back her 
breath, staring at him always with a look of wondering pathos 
in her black eyes. 

‘ Bride,’ he said, “ hark ye, I will send you money. I will 
give you all I have, Bride, and you shall go where you will. 
I'll not hinder you. Only tell me you will not be a loose 
woman any more; that you will be sorry for being a 
harlot——’ 

He was speaking slowly, for his thoughts were slow and 
always he had difficulty in clothing his thoughts with words. 
In the silences between his speaking Bride found her strength 
again. She stood up on her feet. 

* Harlot 2’ she said, and the black McPhee blood raged sud- 
denly in her. Sobbing tearlessly with fury she flung herself 
at him and beat her fists against his face ; scratched his face 
with her nails and, grasping his hair with her two hands, 
tugged and pulled till he grimaced with pain. But he did not 
move to protect himself from her fury. 

* Ah, Phadruig, you great puddock,’ she cried, ‘is it that 


you can see nothing in the world but sin and righteousness 2 
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Is it a loose woman you would make of me only because I 
wearied of you, wearied sorely for the open roads and went 
back to my father and my brothers ?’ 

Phadruig stared at her. ‘They told me you went with a 
lover.’ 

“I hate you, Phadruig. Not until this moment have I 
hated you,’ she said, and turned a scornful shoulder to him. 
‘I was thinking you followed me and sought to kill me 
because you loved me and would not lose me. But you 
were only thinking on your pride and your righteousness. 
Never let me see you again, Phadruig.’ 

 Stolidly Phadruig mopped his scratched face and moved to 
take her arm. When he turned her towards the light he 
could see that she was weeping, for there were tears in her eyes 
and yet she was almost smiling too. He did not know what 
her mood was now. That was always the way withher. She 
was changeful like the wind in April and he would never be 
able to understand her at all. 

* Bride,’ he said, ‘ when are the people of the house coming 
back from the Mass ?’ 

‘Soon. You must go now, Phadruig.’ 

‘Aye,’ he nodded. ‘Then we'll be going this minute.’ 

‘We?’ 

* Aye.’ 

Bride laughed suddenly in the old way Phadruig remem- 
bered. She cast off her apron and took his arm ; and they 
crept almost furtively out of the fine kitchen, out of the house 
and away from the grey street of the town while the citizens 
in their Sabbath blacks were still shut in the kirk at prayer. 


The Sabbath was a day of bitter cold. Racked by an icy 
wind the glens darkened into an early twilight, and as they 
plodded home from the last service at the kirk men and 
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women huddled themselves deeper into their wrappings. 
In the air was a promise of snow, much snow. 

Slowly from the south a little cart drawn by an aged horse 
wavered up the track. It was not a village horse or a village 
cart. The alien aspect of the other-village outfit brought the 
gossips to their doors ; then others came quietly to stand and 
peer through the grey twilight ; the homing kirk folk paused 
and straightened their backs to stare. Mouths opened and 
stayed open, issuing no sound, not even a sigh of surprise. 

Phadruig was riding back to the Loch of the Eagles. 
Stolidly he sat reining the aged horse loosely with his massive 
hands. Neither left nor right he looked, but rode on like a 
man in a fine dream ; and Bride was riding beside him, her 
head on his shoulder, shamelessly on his shoulder. 

The rickety cart turned out from the village, up the hill 
track towards the high loch. Silence deep and terrible held the 
people of the village until the cart was high on the hill. Then 
from the street a sudden sharp gust of laughter rose ;_as if all 
the people, all Phadruig’s kinsmen, laughed bitterly at once. 

High the wind lifted the stinging sound, carrying its 
mockery in gusty shreds, and flung it in Phadruig’s face and 
Bride’s face ; but because they were deep in talk they did not 
hear that ghost of a sound. 

* Never will I weary for my brothers and my father again,’ 
Bride was saying. ‘They are but poor things. Ashamed of 
them and proud of you I was that night you fought them.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Phadruig, feeling the balm of the words on his 
pride. 

“I will be a douce wife,’ Bride went on. ‘I'll not sing or 
dance or laugh too much any more——’ 

“ Indeed,’ said Phadruig dourly, ‘I would rather you stayed 
as you are.’ 
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THE newspaper habit has become so ingrained in most of 
us that it is perhaps a little premature to wonder at its per- 
manence ; but the next generation may, for all we know, 
regard the daily Press as it at present exists as an anachronism. 
More and more we listen in; many who are not wireless 
addicts in general turn on their sets regularly each evening 
to hear the news: there is never time in the morning to 
do more than glance at the principal columns of one’s news- 
paper, with probably a skimming of a leading article and 
a letter or two. I did once hear a man say that he read 
The Times right through from beginning to end every week- 
day of his life—but he was an untruthful Civil Servant. 
At all events, the world in general gets along very complac- 
ently without such industry ; and it is instructive to note 
the new devices by which many a newspaper now seeks to 
capture the attention of this exceedingly restless generation. 
Amongst the favourite devices is the custom of displaying 
very prominently the most ephemeral incidents: over and 
over again of recent years we have all had our eyes momen- 
tarily caught by a series of great headlines, followed by 
columns and even pages of a startling nature—this usually 
in the evening ; in the morning, their interest evaporated, 
it is exceptional to find the items that have been so starred 
without considerable search—they have almost invariably 
sunk to obscurity in at most a tucked-away paragraph or two. 
We have reached a stage when something ‘ sensational ’ must 
happen daily : and that is asking too much even of 1937. 


* * * 
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More or less unanimously the rulers of the world of books 
announced that literature was going quietly to sleep for a 
month or so before and after the Coronation, on the ground 
that people would all be sightseeing, not reading, throughout 
May or June. There is not, however, much sign of book 
shortage. Last year seventeen new novels appeared on an 
average every week-day of the year. We know where most 
of the paper goes to : the puzzle is, where does it come from? 

* 

The thoughts of all in the British Isles and Dominions and 
of millions throughout the world have been joyfully con- 
centrated this May upon our gracious King and Queen ; 
but many and many a thought must have gone also in sadness 
to the King who was never crowned. Hector Bolitho, 
beginning his notable Biography long ago in happier circum- 
stances, has had a difficult task to achieve, and it may be said 
at once that he has overcome the difficulties with dignity and 
truth. Edward VIII: his Life and Reign (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, Ios. 6d. n.) is not happy reading: it could not be 
that ; but it is a biography of absorbing interest. That the 
Prince of Wales was overworked and overtravelled and in 
consequence rendered through no fault of his own restless 
and without enduring friendships or interests is the theme of 
the book which traces the Ambassador of Empire, the Prince 
of Salesmen, and the other titles heaped continuously upon 
the heir to the throne—through the years of his brilliant and 
unsparing travels and achievements and promises, through 
what Mr. Bolitho calls ‘the long, exacting apprenticeship, 
the long wandering through experience and doubt and 
melancholy, the frustration and the striving,’ through the 
months of his little reign to the melancholy tragedy of 
December last. It is inevitably a story of almost unparalleled 
poignancy and Mr. Bolitho, for all his sympathy and restraint, 
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spares us none of it: he has written a book that will be read 
and weighed and debated for many a year to come. 
* * 

No family that the world has ever produced has exercised 
such a lasting attraction for succeeding generations as the 
strange, turbulent, unscrupulous, art-loving, ambitious 
Medici: they can be, and have been, studied from many 
angles and all are fruitful. Their latest historian, Mrs. 
Hicks-Beach, has adopted in the book she calls A Cardinal 
of the Medici (Cambridge University Press, 15s. n.)—though 
it should really have been called “A Mother of a Cardinal of 
the Medici ’—a method as unusual as it is full of possibilities. 
Ippolito de’: Medici, the son of Giuliano and grandson of 
Lorenzo II] Magnifico, had an unknown mother : that mother 
Mrs. Hicks-Beach brings to life. She has written this book 
as the imagined autobiography of this mother ; and, as such, 
it is a notable achievement. All the famous people of that 
brilliant, unstable period of Italian history walk through and 
talk in its pages: though Mrs. Hicks-Beach disclaims 
erudition, she has steeped herself quite abnormally in her 
subject, so much so that to any but those to whom the 
personages are already familiar names may be a little be- 
wildered. In 384 large and closely printed pages (so closely 
that they are trying to the eyes) and in 24 pages of notes in 
small type—for those who desire further instruction—she 
portrays the ever-shifting rivalries, ambitions, intrigues, and 
sparkle of the sixteenth century in Italy. I doubt if the 
volume, for all its distinction, can be said entirely to come 
off ; it has the art neither of the novelist, nor of the historian, 
but rather an extraordinarily careful blend of both—and 
they are distinct arts in reality. But it is a remarkable 
portrait gallery, with successive Popes and every princeling 
of church and state and all the artists and others as well, with 
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the great Cardinal Bembo as a kind of central thread linking 
them all loosely together. Decidedly, and in every way, 
an unusual book. 

The number of young people drifting about Europe and 
the Middle East and recording their adventures and impres- 
sions in print is no doubt a symptom, and a good one, of 
the deep, indeed the inevitable, interest that we all take to-day 
in the affairs of a very uneasy Continent. Among the latest 
is Christopher Sidgwick, whose Whirlpools on the Danube 
(Hutchinson, 18s. n.) follows on his German Journey. For the 
most part he is content to be personal and impressionistic and 
he describes his travels in Bavaria, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and Transylvania with a lively pen and unflagging 
zest. His references to politics are generally indirect, but as 
he turns home he gives free reign to his reflections, as, for 
instance, when back in Vienna, he exclaims with emphasis 
and truth, ‘Sometimes I think that the very worst moment 
for making peace is at the end of a war, at a time when men 
are savage animals and when every sort of decent feeling 
has been atrophied by years of struggling to keep a whole 
skin,’ or when he calls Hitler ‘ a self-confessed somnambulist, 
a sleep-walker with a colossal influence on the minds of 
millions but no concrete knowledge or understanding of 
different opinions and other interests "—which is refreshing, 
if not exactly helpful. His conclusion, however, is saddening 
— I have said that the rise of German influence is almost the 
most significant thing I have to report about this journey. 
It is. But the most significant thing is undoubtedly the fall 
of British prestige.’ Let us at least hope that it has revived 
a little since 1936. 


Mr. Gabriel Wells is with reason called the ‘ prince of book 
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collectors,’ and he has also engaged for years in the amiable 
habit of making public comments, often only of a paragraph 
or so, on affairs national and international. Now he has 
added these comments to his collection in the form of a 
volume entitled Appeal to Common Sense (Methuen, 7s. 6d. n.). 
The random paragraphs of few authors, even of a Will 
Rogers, can successfully overcome the perils of such preserva- 
tion and Mr. Wells has increased his by declining alterations 
on principle : as a result repetitions occur dangerously and 
some of the comments now hardly seem worth reprinting. 
And yet they are the products of the observation of a cultured, 
travelled, and intelligent American citizen and as such 
naturally of interest: it is, for instance, extraordinarily 
interesting to find that in the course of a public address 
delivered in New York as recently as 1936 Mr. Wells stated 
in no indefinite terms that the Great War was due to the 
fact that in 1914 France saw her opportunity to deliver the 
blow of revenge against Germany for which she had been 
making ready ever since 1870. Does any other cultured, 
travelled, and intelligent American citizen share this belief ? 
To an European it sounds incredible, but one never knows, 
and it perhaps explains much otherwise puzzling in the 
American attitude towards the difficulties of Europe. 
* 

A really good novel with an original setting and plot is a 
find, even in these days when novels are so many and the 
general average is high. I feel I can give that degree of 
eulogy to Mr. Hilton Brown’s new story, The Hare of Cloud 
(Bles, 7s. 6d. n.). The title is not well chosen ; it conveys 
nothing until one is committed to reading the book and, 
even then, it has no real relevance to the plot—but that is a 
small matter, though it may prevent the book winning the 
attention it deserves. The publishers describe Mr. Brown’s 
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characters as ‘almost violently alive’: for once I do not 
quarrel greatly with a ‘blurb.’ Many of the characters at 
any rate have a streak of violence in them and all are alive. 
This is the story of a very new Scottish University, and the 
actions and reactions in and around it: it holds the interest 
throughout and the many pairs of characters are finely con- 
ceived and dexterously controlled. To my mind a novel 
of great merit, cordially to be recommended. 

Anyone who is seeking for something quite different from 
the general run of imaginative work might, if he or she is 
classically (and not too classically) minded, try A Trojan 
Ending (Seizin-Constable, 8s. 6d.). Miss Laura Riding, not 
content with editing Epilogue twice a year, has attempted 
what seems to me an impossible task : the rewriting of the 
fall of Troy, not as history—for the real truth is too shadowy 
for that—and not really as fiction, but as a blend of the 
two, an attempted re-creation of the Homeric scene and 
heroes, as they might in real life have been. So we get 
fairly long solid sections which are purely informative 
interspersed with scenes and conversations in which Achilles, 
Hector, Helen, Cassandra, Cressida, and all the rest of the 
immortal throng act and talk as though they were rather 
pigmy people of to-day. Quite frankly, for all its cleverness 
and care, the book did not do more for my recollections of 
Homer than stir them very uncomfortably : Miss Riding 
nowhere intends parody or irreverence, but still the effect 
is to make me at least wish that the Homeric heroes could 
be left untroubled in that gigantic stature that has dominated 
imagination for so many centuries. é 
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THE ‘CORNHILL’ COMPETITION. 


Douste Acrostic, No. 164. 


Prizes of books to the value of £1, from John Murray’s catalogue, are 
offered to the two solvers whose letters are first opened. Answers, 
containing the coupon from page iv, must be addressed to the Acrostic 
Editor, 50 Albemarle Street, W.1, and must reach him by 3oth June. 


‘Like thy own solemn springs, 
Thy springs and 


1. ‘ With moth’d and arras hung, 
Mouldering her lute and books among 
As when a queen, long dead, was young.’ 
2. ‘Up the mountain, 
Down the rushy glen,’ 
_ (reversed) 
3. ‘Thou was not born for death, 
4. ‘A Maid, whom there were 
. And very few to love:’ 
5. ‘ And there were bright with sinuous rills 
Where blossom’d many an incense-bearing tree ;’ 


Bird !’ 
to praise 


Answer to Acrostic 162, April number: ‘ Now that April(’s) there’ 
(Browning : “Home Thoughts from Abroad’). 1. AthwarT (Tenny- 
son: ‘In Memoriam’). 2. PatH (James Clarence Mangan: ‘The 
Nameless One’). 3. RemembrancE (Keats: ‘Ode to Psyche’). 
4. InneR (Tennyson : ‘ Song of the Lotos Eaters’). 5. LikE (Shelley : 
‘To a Skylark’). 

The first correct answers opened were sent by Mrs. R. F. Bates, 
Cases, Greatham, Liss, and Miss Holmes, Heatherlea, Rothbury, who 
are invited to choose books, as mentioned above. N.B.—Sources need 
not be given. 
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THE GODS 
WERE 
SLEEPING 


A ROMANCE OF THE DAYS OF RICHARD III 


By C. E. LAWRENCE 


Author of ‘The Old Lady,’ etc. 


Historical fiction in the hands of a capable novelist 
is as satisfying to the modern reader as any, and Mr. 
Lawrence’s capabilities are well known. 


He has taken the period of Richard the Third for 
his setting—a period of which the records are extra- 
ordinarily confused, contradictory and prejudiced ; 
but for this reason a novelist can more easily build his 
story without endangering historical probability. 


While the fate of the Princes in the Tower is one of 
the problems of history, he makes no attempt to solve 
it, but uses the episode as part of his story which goes 
its vivacious and entertaining way over the background 
of the vital and flamboyant life of the medieval 
decadence. 
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BOOK NOTES FOR JUNE 


1904-1936 


| 2 GorELL’s poetry has long been valued by the discerning, 
but, as it has been published over a long period and in small 


volumes, it has not been generally 
obtainable, and many of the earlier 
volumes are difficult to obtain at all. 
But he has now collected all his poetry 
into one volume, and here will be found 
poems of great range and variety, lyrics 
of peace and war, youth and experience, 
poems which have never been previ- 
ously published, and those long com- 
positions which have been so much 
appraised by all lovers of poetry. The 
book has a new portrait of the author 
by Charles D. Ward, R.O.1., and, 
with the title 7904-1936: Poems, will 
be a delight to all who reach out to 
and prize the permanent beauties of life. 


An Impudent Guide Book 


HE mysteries of the East have given 
aa their solution, but mostly in a 
serious vein, so these puzzles approached 
in a spirit of satire, both by author 
and artist, are perhaps likely to come 
neater solution by these methods, and 
in any case they are bound to be highly 
diverting. Oriental Spotlight, written by 
Rameses and illustrated by Roly, gives 
a delicious picture of Egypt and the 
countries east of it; of officials, planters, 
merchants and even the British Army, 
and such a cold douche of satire and 
humour is an invigorating experience 
and is not without its moments of real 
enlightenment. 
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WILL YOU HELP US TO 


MAINTAIN JOHN AND 
HIS 1,100 BROTHERS AND 
SISTERS IN OUR HOMES 
AND TRAINING SHIP? 


THE CHILDREN ARE 
TRAINED FOR DEFINITE 
TRADES, AND ARE ALWAYS 
EMPLOYABLE. WHEN THEY 
LEAVE US WE FIND THEM 
GOOD POSITIONS. 


PLEASE HELP THE GREAT 


WORK OF CARING FOR 
YOUNG CHILDREN. 


LEGACIES ARE 
URGENTLY NEEDED. 


THE SHAFTESBURY 
HOMES & “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


President : 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 


Secretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C. 


Puritan Tanneries, Ltd., Runcorn, Cheshire, 
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BOOK NOTES FOR JUNE 


T he Days of Richard III 


H! STORY, reconstructed as fiction, gives 
great scope toan experienced novelist, 
and Mr. C. E. Lawrence in his new novel, 
The Gods Were Sleeping, has made the most 
of his opportunities. He has taken the 
time of Richard III for his setting and, 
while he does not attempt to solve the 
mystery of the Princes in the Tower, he 
uses the episode as a part of his story, 


THE GODS 


which goes its most vivacious way over 
the background of the vital and flam- 
boyant life of the later medizval de- y CE.LAWRENCE 


cadence. ‘ 


A Diary of Tragic Adventure 


Cp years ago Edgar Christian, a boy 
fresh from English Public School, 
went with a cousin and his friend, both 
seasoned hunters of the wild, trapping in 
the winter in North-West Canada. None 
of them ever returned. One after the 
other ther starved to death in spite of 
heroic efforts. For the last two months 
the boy was left alone with the frozen 
bodies of his companions, and during the 
whole of the expedition he kept a. diary 
which, entitled Unflinching, reveals a story 
of bravery and endurance which is 
almost without parallel. 
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7 Mrs. Rosa Hollay 


Ve (Estd. 1910.) 
BRITISH 
A Specialist in Beauty Culture “upon 
whom you may implicitly rely . . . 


for expert personal advice—exclusive Salon Treatments and Preparations 

of world-wide repute for Beauty Conservation and Rejuvenation. Beauty 

Brochure gratis. ‘‘ Verdi House,” 44 OLD Bond St., Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
Telephone: Regent 1121. Telegrams: Verdibuty, Piccy, London. 


BETWEEN THE TWO TW [LIGHTS 


Tales of Woodland, Moor and Stream 
By ALAN JENKINS 


‘Of all the collections of Nature stories that have come 
my way, I like this one the best. In one respect this 
collection must be almost unique—the “ humanitarian” 
can enjoy it equally with the sportsman and Nature- 
lover.’—Shooting Times. 75. 6d. net 

~ JOHN MURRAY 
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W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY. NEARLY 700 LIBRARY BRANCHES 
THROUGHOUT ENGLAND AND WALES. Head Office’: Strand House, Portugal 
Street, London, W.C.2 W. H. SMITH & SON, LTD. 
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MAGAZINE 


BDITED BY 
LORD GORELL 


LonDoN: May 12, 1937 
An Ecuo or CAWNPORE: June, 1857 .. Maud Diver 
Dark Horses: VII-VIII Eden Phillpotts 
ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE: 1837-1919 .. .. Muriel Kent 
Retrospect: A Poem .. .. Lord Gorell 
THE FAIRIES G. M. Barnes 
THe Queen ‘ Diana’ on Gotha Canal BV. En GH. 
A Heart : A Sonnet . . kd Edith Sturgis 
Gama: A Tite ERTS, Dugdale 
RECOGNITION : A Poem .. Ui Brisin 
THE SPECTRE IN THE FLAMES: A True wee s New Guha Robert M. MacDonald 
A Spot oF LEAVE C. S. Jarvis, C.M.G. 
FORECAST .. .. V.H. Friedlaender 
ScarLetT WoMAN: A Tale of the Highlands «+  L. Stewart Boyd 
| By THE Way 


FIRST EDITOR 
W. M. THACKERAY 


Material already published, whether in the United States or elsewhere, is not acceptable. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 50 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1. 
NEW YORK: THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., 131 VARICK STREET, 


N.Y. 


Published Monthly, price 1s. 6d. net. Annual Subscription, 20s., post free. 
Entered as Second Class Matter, March 15, 1929, at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., under 


the Act of March 3, 1879 (See. 397, P. L. and R.). All Rights Reserved. 
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BAGGAGE INSURANCE! 


is most important for all holiday-makers # 
and travellers. Insurances may be effected} 
for amounts from £25 upwards for aj 
trifling premium either for the British) 
Isles or for World Wide cover. : 
The Insurance against all 
risks is thoroughly 
comprehensive : 


Premiums from ! /6. 


Send a card for particulars. 


UNION 


INSURANCE SOCIETIES 


Head Office: NORWICH 
London Offices - 49/50, FLEET STREET, E.C.4. 


AN INVESTMENT IN THE SHARES OF THIRTY-ONE LEADING BRITISH 
INSURANCE COMPANIES WHEREBY THE INVESTOR IS FREED FROM 
PERSONAL LIABILITY IN RESPECT OF UNCALLED CAPITAL 


TRI ST 
INSURANCE 
SHARES 


Full particulars may be obtained and Units may be 

bought or sold at any time through any Stockbroker or 

Bank. The estimated initial yield at current prices and 

based on cash dividends is approximately 3} per cent. 
Price of Units, 22nd May, 22s. 9d. 


TRUSTEES: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 
MANAGERS: TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES, LTD. 
30 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 


Mansion Hse. 5467 


McN 682/2 
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PHULMAT 
OF THE HILLS 


A TALE OF THE GONDS 


By VERRIER ELWIN 


Author of ‘Leaves from the Jungle’ 


‘The best kind of romance, rich in emotion and colour 
but firmly rooted in fact: a romance that is also realistic 
and as frank, in its portrayal of love, as Maupassant.’— 
The Morning Post. 


‘An excellent and moving novel, unusual, well-written 
and convincing.’—The Daily Telegraph. 


‘ A story which shows Indian aboriginal tribes folk as they 
have not previously been pictured.’—The Birmingham Post. 


* Mr. Elwin has packed his knowledge of folk-lore most 
skilfully into his tale, and the reader gets a thrill of genuine 
initiation into the aboriginal life of the village.’—Time and 
Tide. 

7s. 6d. net 


JOHN MURRAY 


JOHN’S ALL RIGHT ... 
his education 1S ASSURED 


John, aged three, never worries about his future—life is so 
interesting. His parents have done the worrying for him. 
He is a lucky child—for they have assured by means of a 
Friends’ Provident Educational Policy that, no matter what 
may happen, he shall have all the advantages in after life that 
a first-class education can give in this highly competitive 
world. 

If you have a child, don’t you think that you owe a similar 
duty to him? Why not write for fuller particulars of this 
Educational Endowment Assurance—now. 


All classes of insurance are dealt with by our 
associate the Century Insurance Company Limited. 


THE FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT AND 
CENTURY INSURANCE OFFICES 


AGGREGATE FUNDS EXCEED £28,000,000 AGGREGATE INCOME EXCEEDS £4,500 ,000 
_ Head Offices: 18 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, 2; 7 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 


REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION TO CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND BY MAGAZINE Post. 
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